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The  gaunt  and  precipitous  headland  of  the  North  Cape 
fronts  the  reaches  of  the  Polar  waters  at  a  point  more  than 
three  hundred  miles  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  The  broad, 
rocky  plateau,  reached  by  scaling  the  almost  perpendicular 
walls,  more  than  a  thousand  feet  high,  offers  a  view  into  the 
Arctic  Sea  to  the  east,  west  and  north  that  is  singularly 
inspiring. 
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FOREWORD 


The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  re-create  for  the 
reader  the  atmosphere  of  Norway  rather  than  to  give 
a.  detailed  catalogue  of  information  about  it.  It  is 
not  exhaustive  but  suggestive.  And,  since  it  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  book  of  travel,  the  reader  will  find  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pages  no  consideration  of  Norway’s  political 
and  economic  life,  no  record  of  the  country’s  art  and 
literature.  The  author  has  attempted  simply  to  visu¬ 
alize  the  spirit  and  aspects  of  a  land  that  is  unex¬ 
celled  in  scenic  grandeur,  a  land  of  bold  headlands 
and  impressive  fjords,  a  land  of  towns  and  cities  that 
are  as  characteristic  of  the  country  as  the  fjords 
themselves.  There  are  scores  of  fjords  in  Norway 
and  there  are  many  towns ;  there  was  no  place  for  all 
of  them  in  a  book  of  this  kind,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
in  portraying  those  that  are  representative  of  the  rest, 
the  spirit  of  all  of  them  has  been  captured.  The 
great  fjords  and  rugged  valleys  that  are  pictured  here 
are  duplicated  by  countless  others  that  have  not  been 
described ;  the  cities  that  have  been  set  forth  are  typi¬ 
cal  of  those  that  have  been  left  unmentioned. 

If  this  modest  volume  succeeds  in  interpreting  to 
the  reader  the  spirit  of  Norway  and  its  people,  and 
in  picturing  the  physical  aspects  of  the  land  with  its 
most  distinctive  towns  and  cities,  the  purpose  of  the 
author  will  have  been  accomplished. 


R.  M. 


ASPECTS  OF  RURAL  NORWAY 


HP  HERE  is  a  striking  discrepancy  between 
“■  Norway’s  size  and  the  number  of  its  in¬ 
habitants.  This  country,  which  stretches  a 
distance  of  eleven  hundred  miles  and  is 
larger  than  Italy,  or  England,  or  many  other 
European  nations,  has  a  population  of  but  a 
little  more  than  two  and  one-half  million  people, 
and  all  of  King  Haakon’s  subjects  might  be 
very  comfortably  housed  in  a  city  the  size  of 
Chicago.  The  reason  why  Norway  is  one  of  the 
most  sparsely  populated  of  European  nations 
is  because  of  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the 
land.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  kingdom  is  com¬ 
posed  of  wild,  uninhabitable  highlands,  tower¬ 
ing  mountain  peaks,  stupendous  glaciers  and 
roaring  rivers ;  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  land 
consists  of  forests,  which  contribute  a  great 
deal  to  the  nation’s  wealth,  and  out  of  the  total 
area  only  five  per  cent  is  suitable  for  cultivation. 
Of  the  five  per  cent  of  arable  land  only  two  and 
one-half  per  cent  is  actually  cultivated — figures 
which  are  specially  impressive  when  one  con¬ 
siders  that  in  nearby  Denmark  seventy-three 
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per  cent  of  the  entire  area  is  under  cultivation. 

Norway’s  length  of  a  little  more  than  a  thous¬ 
and  miles  does  not  by  any  means  measure  the 
length  of  her  seacoast.  If  you  were  to  take  a 
boat  and  skirt  the  coast  line  with  its  multitude 
of  indentations,  fjords  and  bays,  as  well  as  the 
larger  islands,  you  would  travel  a  distance 
equivalent  to  half  way  around  the  world.  A 
fast  ocean  steamer  would  take  a  solid  month  to 
make  such  a  journey. 

With  this  extensive  coast  line  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  Norwegians  obtain  a  large  proportion 
of  their  wealth  from  the  sea.  Without  her  fish¬ 
eries  Norway’s  economic  life  would  suffer 
seriously. 

There  are  many  contrasts  in  this  kingdom  of 
the  Norsemen.  In  the  east  wTe  find  great 
valleys;  in  the  west  mountains  of  rock  cleft  by 
fjords  of  unsurpassed  grandeur ;  and  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  south  there  is  a  pleasant  farming  country 
where  the  rural  people  live  a  life  of  ease  and 
comfort  that  is  unknown  in  the  uncompromising 
mountainous  territory  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

In  many  ways  Norway  bears  a  strong  resem¬ 
blance  to  Switzerland.  It  is  essentially  a 
mountainous  country,  although  the  mountains 
are  not  usually  very  high.  For  many  years 
the  Norwegians  have  been  intensively  cultivat¬ 
ing  the  small  percentage  of  the  soil  which  is 
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fertile.  Nothing  indicates  the  agricultural 
thrift  of  these  people  so  much  as  the  scenes  in 
the  haying  season.  The  care  with  which  almost 
every  tuft  of  grass  is  garnered  would  put  some 
of  our  prodigal  farmers  to  shame.  The  Nor¬ 
wegian  farmer  harvests  the  hay  from  the  tiniest 
plots,  some  of  which  seem  hardly  larger  than  a 
pocket  handkerchief.  Armed  with  a  sickle  he 
gleans  it  from  the  rocky  soil  and  cuts  it  from 
under  overhanging  rocks.  Even  the  diminutive 
islands  in  the  swiftly  flowing  streams  are  cul¬ 
tivated  by  these  industrious  husbandmen,  who 
allow  nothing  to  be  overlooked.  In  August  the 
whole  household  is  pressed  into  service,  cutting 
the  tall  grass  and  hanging  it  on  the  racks  to  dry. 
These  racks  are  seen  everywhere  throughout 
the  country  as  a  characteristic  and  picturesque 
feature  of  the  landscape,  and  they  are  neces¬ 
sary  because  of  the  frequency  of  the  summer 
rains  which  would  prevent  the  seasoning  of  the 
hay  unless  the  farmers  took  advantage  of  the 
sun  and  wind. 

Just  as  one  sees  the  farmer  taking  advantage 
of  every  fertile  spot  in  the  narrow  valleys,  so 
also  will  one  find  farms  located  in  the  most  in¬ 
accessible  places  if  soil  is  to  he  found  there. 
Along  the  fjords,  miniature  farms  are  perched 
on  narrow  shelves  of  the  cliffs.  Many  of  these 
tiny  farms  with  their  surrounding  fields  crown 
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tlie  very  tops  with  no  apparent  means  of  access 
save  a  narrow  zigzag  trail  up  the  face  of  the 
cliffs,  and  visitors  in  the  more  remote  valleys 
are  frequently  surprised  by  seeing  bundles  of 
hay  being  lowered  by  means  of  pulleys  from 
patches  of  grass  land  among  the  rocks  on  the 
mountain  sides. 

It  is  curious  that  in  a  country  with  so  much 
stone — there  are  great  walls  of  it  in  the  fjords, 
and  in  the  interior  it  frequently  leaves  no  room 
even  for  trees — every  house  should  be  con¬ 
structed  of  wood.  Norway  is  a  veritable  land 
of  wooden  houses.  The  roofs  of  many  farm 
houses  and  even  of  many  houses  in  the  small 
towns  are  made  out  of  dirt  and  stone.  From 
these  economical  and  efficient  roofs  grow  wav¬ 
ing  grasses  and  wild  flowers,  and  frequently 
bushes  and  even  trees  spring  up  and  flourish. 
A  birch  bark  foundation  is  laid  for  these  roofs 
and,  over  this,  dirt  is  packed  so  tightly  as  to 
make  it  quite  impervious  to  moisture. 

Unlike  the  farm  houses  in  France  and  many 
other  parts  of  Europe,  those  in  Norway  are  as 
remote  from  their  neighbors  as  are  American 
farm  houses.  Some  of  the  farms,  however,  are 
conducted  on  a  patriarchal  scale  and,  with  the 
houses  of  sons  and  daughters  and  even  distant 
relatives  that  are  erected  in  the  vicinity,  they 
look  like  diminutive  villages.  Many  of  these 


In  the  haying  season  man  and  wife  work  together  in  the  fields,  Indeed,  the  whole  household 
is  pressed  into  service,  cutting  the  grass  and  hanging  it  on  racks  to  dry.  Human  hay  wagons 
are  used  in  the  mountains  where  horses  are  scarce. 


Only  five  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  Norway  is  suitable  for  cultivation.  In  the  mountainous 
districts  the  modest  homes  of  the  farmers  are  tucked  away  in  odd  corners  of  the  hills  wherever 
tillable  land  has  been  found.  In  Norway  the  hay  is  dried  on  racks  which  are  seen  everywhere 
as  a  picturesque  feature  of  the  landscape. 
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large  family  establishments  are  self-sufficient 
and  have  carpentering  equipment,  a  smithy  and 
even  a  hall  for  receptions.  A  typical  Nor¬ 
wegian  feature  of  such  farms  is  a  large  building 
that  stands  apart  from  the  main  house  and  is 
used  as  a  granary  and  storehouse.  The  stabur, 
as  this  place  is  called,  is  usually  built  with  a 
sort  of  overhanging  gable.  The  top  story  pro¬ 
jects  over  the  lower  which,  in  its  turn,  is  broader 
than  the  foundation  posts.  The  whole  building 
rests  on  stone  so  as  to  keep  out  rodents  and 
other  vermin.  Ordinarily  these  buildings  are 
lavishly  adorned  with  elaborate  wood  carvings 
which  are  reminiscent  of  the  early  days  of  Nor¬ 
wegian  history. 

It  is  to  these  farms,  far  from  the  modern 
cities,  that  one  must  go  to  find  the  old  national 
customs  of  the  Norwegians.  In  the  big  cities 
and  smaller  towns  they  have  long  since  disap¬ 
peared,  and  even  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
they  are  rapidly  dying  out.  The  old  peasant 
culture  which  flourished  half  a  century  ago  is 
now  in  transformation,  and  the  old  methods 
and  the  new  customs  now  live  side  by  side  in- 
harmoniously  interwoven.  One  regrets  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  individual  cos¬ 
tumes  which  have  descended  from  the  middle 
ages,  and  to  come  upon  a  colorful  peasant 
ceremonial  in  these  days  is  a  rare  delight  for 
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the  traveler.  Fortunately,  the  Norwegian  fore¬ 
fathers  built  enduring  homes  and  the  best  ex¬ 
amples  of  their  achitecture  are  still  to  be  seen, 
still  superior  to  the  jerry-built  dwellings  con¬ 
structed  in  imitation  of  city  homes. 

The  Norwegian  peasants  hold  a  place  unique 
in  Europe,  a  fact  that  is  due  to  their  historical 
development.  The  Norwegian  peasant  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  free  owner  of  his  own  soil.  He  has 
never  been  a  serf,  and  he  has  never  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  seigneur.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
middle  ages  the  Norwegian  nobility  practically 
became  extinct,  and  this  further  contributed  to 
establish  the  peasants’  independence.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  this  tradition  of  freedom  are  very 
marked.  Among  the  peasants  there  is  a  family 
pride  which  is  fully  on  a  level  with  that  of  noble 
families  and  there  are  many  venerable  customs 
in  their  social  life. 

For  many  centuries  the  Norwegian  peasants 
have  worn  a  distinctive  national  costume  which 
differed  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Machine-made  garments  are  rapidly  replacing 
these  colorful  national  costumes,  but  in  remote 
sections  they  are  still  in  use.  In  the  south  the 
women  wear  the  knee-short  heavy  russet  skirts 
fastened  below  the  arms.  In  Hallingdal,  in  the 
middle  of  the  interior,  peasants  can  still  be  seen 
dressed  in  the  long  smock  gowns  with  the 
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woolen  embroidery  on  the  bottom  of  the  skirt 
and  on  the  cap,  in  the  west  can  be  seen  the  plisse 
skirts  with  rich  pearl-embroidered  bosom  cloths, 
and  in  the  east  the  striped  skirts  and  red  bodices 
from  Yaage.  Common  to  all  these  costumes  are 
the  white  smock  sleeves  and  the  handsome  gold 
and  silver  ornaments. 

Like  the  women’s  costumes,  the  men’s  clothes 
vary,  too.  Farthest  south  they  formerly  wore 
garments  resembling  the  Spanish  court  costume 
of  the  age  of  Philip  the  Second.  In  another 
valley  the  long  tail  coat,  common  in  the  time  of 
Louis  the  Fifteenth,  is  worn  even  today.  The 
peasant  boys  often  wear  a  costume  consisting 
of  a  little  round  cap  without  a  brim,  a  short 
white  coat,  red  vest,  black  knee  breeches,  white 
stockings  and  buckle  shoes. 

One  of  the  old  traditions  which  has  been  pre¬ 
served  for  the  longest  time  in  some  of  the 
country  districts  of  Norway  is  the  system  of 
etiquette  which  regulates  the  relations  of  men 
and  women.  The  attitude  of  the  men  toward 
the  women  is  one  of  contemptuous  indifference. 
The  women  must  wait  on  the  men,  they  take  the 
back  seat  on  the  kariol,  and  they  enter  last 
through  a  door.  The  expression,  “It  is  only  the 
women-folk”  heard  so  often  on  the  lips  of  Nor¬ 
wegian  peasants,  betrays  this  superior  attitude. 
Even  to  this  day  it  is  not  considered  proper  for 
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young  people  of  different  sexes  to  associate  with 
one  another. 

As  a  result  of  this  attitude,  courtship  takes 
very  peculiar  forms,  for  it  would,  obviously,  be 
disgraceful  for  a  man  to  show  that  he  was  seized 
with  such  a  maudlin  passion  as  that  of  love. 
For  young  people  in  love  to  show  their  feelings 
is  considered  to  be  the  worst  of  bad  form.  Of 
course,  many  of  the  rigid  old-fashioned  forms 
of  courtship  are  being  broken  down  among  the 
peasants,  but  the  men  still  retain  their  diffidence 
toward  the  other  sex  and  most  marriages  are 
still  decided  upon  by  the  parents,  who  take  great 
care  to  see  that  their  children  do  not  marry  into 
families  inferior  to  their  own. 

The  wedding  ceremony  and  celebration  was 
— and  still  is — an  affair  of  great  importance, 
generally  lasting  for  several  days.  The  cere¬ 
monies  start  the  day  before  the  church  wedding. 
The  guests  gather  in  the  wedding  house  to  await 
the  appearance  of  the  bridegroom  and  his 
friends,  who  come  preceded  by  musicians. 
After  various  ceremonies  they  are  admitted, 
and  the  bridegroom  takes  his  place  in  the  High 
Seat.  The  bride  has  not  yet  appeared,  for  the 
finishing  touches  are  being  placed  upon  her 
costume.  Finally  she  enters,  preceded  by 
musicians  and  wearing  a  crown  of  gold  and 
silver,  to  take  her  seat  beside  the  bridegroom. 
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Then,  after  elaborate  ceremonies  which  have 
their  roots  in  the  middle  ages,  the  banquet  starts. 
First  the  kjogemester,  or  master  of  ceremonies, 
gives  the  wedding  benediction.  Then  the 
groom’s  best  man  asks  why  the  bride  is  so 
beautifully  dressed.  To  this  the  bride’s  best 
man  answers  that  they  are  about  to  travel  for 
some  distance  if  it  is  possible  to  get  pleasant 
company.  The  groom’s  best  man  replies  that 
he  and  his  party  will  be  glad  to  accompany  them. 
The  bride’s  best  man  then  asks  what  they  will 
offer  for  the  privilege.  Thereupon  they  fall  to 
bargaining  until  they  come  to  a  decision  as  to 
what  the  bridegroom’s  gifts  to  the  bride  shall 
be. 

The  following  day  the  wedding  party  goes  to 
the  church  either  on  horse  or  in  vehicles,  or, 
along  the  coastal  districts,  in  decorated  boats 
with  musicians  in  the  front.  The  processions 
are  generally  the  occasion  for  the  firing  of  guns 
and  the  creation  of  a  great  uproar,  which  was 
formerly  supposed  to  frighten  away  evil  spirits. 
After  the  church  wedding  the  company  returns 
to  the  bride’s  house  for  further  festivities,  which 
include  eating,  drinking  and  dancing.  At  length 
the  bride  is  accompanied  to  her  sleeping  quar¬ 
ters  by  musicians  and  her  attendants.  After 
her  decorations  have  been  removed,  the  groom, 
with  his  musicians  and  attendants,  repeats  his 
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promises  about  the  wedding  gifts  and  then  takes 
the  crown  from  his  wife’s  head  and  places  in  its 
stead  the  sfcaut  or  women’s  cap. 

The  dining,  drinking  and  dancing  frequently 
continue  for  three  days  and  in  the  olden  times 
it  was  not  uncommon  for  wedding  festivities 
to  continue  for  a  whole  week. 

Christmas  time  is  the  period  of  greatest 
sociability  among  the  peasants  in  the  country 
districts  and  the  citizens  of  the  smaller  towns. 
Norwegian  housewives  make  elaborate  prep¬ 
arations,  thoroughly  cleaning  their  homes  and 
preparing  great  quantities  of  food.  Walls  and 
ceilings  are  washed,  silver  and  brass  are  pol¬ 
ished  and  clean  curtains  are  hung  before  the 
newly  cleaned  windows.  On  Christmas  eve  the 
whole  family  celebrates;  the  old  hymns  are 
sung  and  there  is  dancing  before  the  Christmas 
tree. 

On  Christmas  day  after  church  the  Christmas 
parties  start.  On  farm  after  farm  the  peasants 
eat  and  drink  and  dance  for  a  period  of  thirteen 
days.  There  are  sleigh  processions  from  farm 
to  farm.  The  young  people,  dressed  in  mas¬ 
querade  costumes,  pass  from  party  to  party, 
and  hilarity  reaches  a  high  pitch.  The  cus¬ 
tom  of  celebrating  Christmas  with  these  con¬ 
tinuous  parties  is  older  than  the  Christmas 
feast  itself.  The  name  “yule”  itself  is  of 


These  natives  of  the  Saetersdal  district,  in  town  for  the  day, 
are  wearing  their  traditional  costumes.  In  earlier  days  each 
section  of  the  country  had  a  distinctive  dress,  but  this  custom 
is  gradually  disappearing. 


Remote  from  the  outside  world,  seme  of  the  mountain  folk  of 
southern  Norway  cling  to  their  primitive  dress  and  customs. 
Here  and  there  they  are  seen  against  the  background  of  their 
ancient  timber  houses  and  odd  barns  that  are  not  unlike  those 
in  Switzerland. 
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heathen  origin,  and  many  of  the  ceremonies 
still  carried  on  may  he  traced  back  to  pre- 
Christian  times. 

One  wonders  how  long  these  ancient  and 
honored  customs  will  survive  the  forward 
march  of  civilization  that  with  every  year  moves 
more  and  more  swiftly.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
old  local  costumes  are  vanishing  from  Scan¬ 
dinavia,  as  they  are  disappearing  from  the 
other  countries  of  the  globe :  the  silk  blouse  of 
the  Chinaman,  along  with  the  red  bodice  of  the 
Norwegian  girl,  gives  way  to  some  modern 
article  that  has  been  manufactured  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  enterprising  merchants  of  the  new 
industrialism.  The  contemporary  gospel  of 
standardization  is  gradually  effacing  the  ex¬ 
ternal  individual  features  which  formerly  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  people  of  one  land  from  the  folk 
of  another.  And  this  outward  transformation 
has  more  than  a  superficial  significance,  for  the 
surrender  of  native  costume  indicates  the  sur¬ 
render  of  a  belief,  of  a  tradition,  or  of  a  state 
of  mind.  Something  that  was  once  valued  has 
ceased  to  be  held  precious :  an  old  idea  has  re¬ 
treated  before  the  advance  of  some  new  thought. 
Ideas  and  ideals  have  shifted,  and  the  visible 
symbol  of  the  change  is  simply  a  black  hat  or 
a  dress  more  somber  than  was  worn  before. 
We  are  too  apt  to  treat  this  passing  of  national 
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and  local  costumes  lightly.  We  say,  “Well,  I 
see  the  Chinese  are  wearing  derbies  now,  ’  ’  and 
think  no  more  of  the  matter,  save  to  regret  the 
loss  of  a  certain  phase  of  picturesqueness  from 
the  earth.  But  acceptance  of  derbies  by  the 
Chinese  indicates  that  a  radical  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  celestial  head  that  now  ac¬ 
cepts  the  ugly  pattern  of  Western  headgear. 
The  very  fact  that  a  Chinaman  can  wear  a  derby 
shows  that  he  is  not  quite  the  same  man  that 
his  father  was :  he  sees  the  world  through  dif¬ 
ferent  eyes ;  his  is  a  new  set  of  values.  And  a 
pigtail  does  not  fit  comfortably  within  a  stiff 
felt  hat;  so  the  pigtail  passes  in  its  turn,  and 
there  vanishes  the  symbol  of  a  pride  deep 
rooted  in  past  history. 

So  one  regrets  the  gradual  disappearance 
of  the  bright  costumes  that  once  flowered  so 
abundantly  in  the  towns  and  fields  of  Norway; 
one  feels  that  they  are  the  sign  of  a  change 
more  drastic  than  any  that  could  be  wrought 
by  dressmaker  or  tailor.  With  them  is  vanish¬ 
ing  a  life  that  future  travelers  will  turn  back 
to  find  between  the  covers  of  their  predeces¬ 
sors  ’  books.  But  the  spirit  of  a  people  is  not 
easy  to  record,  and  it  is  a  spirit  that  is  passing. 
The  history  of  a  nation  lies  latent  in  its  peas¬ 
antry:  when  we  can  see  this  peasantry  in  its 
native  integrity,  isolated  from  the  world  with- 
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out,  safe  from  the  impact  of  alien  creeds  and 
cultures,  we  then  contemplate  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  nation  is  building,  and  we  be¬ 
hold  the  raw  material  of  the  future. 


BERGEN  AND  CHRISTIANIA- 
MODERN  CITIES  OF  THE 
NORSEMEN 

AS  thoroughly  distinctive  as  the  fjords,  in  all 
the  majesty  and  beauty  of  these  eternal 
waterways,  are  the  cities  of  Norway,  and  I  should 
never  visit  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  without 
seeing  these  towns  that  stretch  along  the  coast 
for  nearly  thirteen  hundred  miles.  These 
cities  have,  in  their  way,  as  distinct  an  indi¬ 
viduality  as  those  in  France  or  Italy,  admittedly 
not  so  beautiful,  but  nevertheless  one  that  is 
supremely  expressive  of  the  people  and  that 
possesses  a  definite  charm.  The  sublimity  of 
the  fjords  has  ever  overshadowed  the  man-made 
cities  of  the  Norseman,  and  the  modest  towns  of 
Norway  form  a  very  subordinate  part  of  the 
advertised  features  of  Norwegian  travel. 

On  opposite  sides  of  Norway,  situated  like 
twin  metropoli  in  almost  identical  latitudes, 
Bergen  and  Christiania  are  the  largest  cities  of 
this  tiny  kingdom  of  two  and  a  half  million 
people  and  commercially  they  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant.  Yet  they  are  as  dissimilar  in  physical 
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The  oldest  part  of  the  city  of  Bergen  was  built  on  a  peninsula  that  juts  out  into  the  harbor. 
Even  today  its  collection  of  red,  sloping  roofs,  huddled  together,  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a 
medieval  city.  Bergen  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Norway. 


Curious  gabled  houses  of  wood,  with  red  tiled  roofs,  line  the  narrow  thoroughfares  in  the  old 
section  of  Bergen,  and  there  are  many  odd  corners  that  are  still  possessed  of  a  medieval  aspect. 
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aspect  as  if  they  belonged  to  different  countries. 
Bergen  on  the  west  coast  is,  with  its  ancient 
buildings  and  narrow  streets,  a  product  of  the 
past.  Christiania,  on  the  other  hand,  possessed 
of  wide  thoroughfares,  modern  buildings  and  a 
busy  up-to-date  aspect,  proclaims  itself  a  city  of 
the  present.  In  Bergen  there  is  very  little  that 
is  new;  in  Christiania  there  is  almost  nothing 
old.  Bergen  is  easily  the  more  colorful  and 
picturesque,  but  I  should  undoubtedly  rather 
live  in  Christiania. 

Bergen  needs  a  Rotary  Club.  It  has  fewer 
boosters  among  its  one  hundred  thousand 
population  than  any  city  I  have  ever  visited. 
It  may  be  entirely  a  matter  of  modesty.  I 
suspect,  however,  that  the  difference  is  more 
precisely  a  matter  of  climate  and  amusement  or, 
perhaps  I  should  say,  a  lack  of  them.  For  al¬ 
most  daily  in  Bergen  the  gentle  rain  descendeth 
from  heaven  and  watereth  the  earth,  and  brings 
gloom  to  the  souls  of  the  patient  inhabitants. 
Six  feet  of  rain  fall  in  Bergen  every  year.  Lon¬ 
don  is  like  the  Sahara  compared  to  it.  The 
stoic  citizens  are,  of  course,  accustomed  to  this 
perennial  joke  of  Jupiter  Pluvius  and  not  only 
assume  an  air  of  indifference,  but,  making  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  gain  a  cause  for  righteous 
grumbling  in  which  there  is  definite  satisfaction. 
Fortunately  for  the  visitor  the  rains  are  inter- 
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mittent  and  in  summer  the  sun  makes  its  fre¬ 
quent  appearance  alternately  with  the  rain. 
Thus  with  Bergen,  as  with  other  things,  con¬ 
ditions  are  really  not  so  bad  that  they  might 
not  be  worse. 

I  have  seriously  considered  offering  a  prize 
to  the  person  who  gives  the  best  explanation  of 
the  reason  why  Bergen,  competing  madly  for 
first  place  as  the  wettest  city  of  the  world, 
has  open  taxicabs.  With  the  exception  of  its 
twin  sister  Christiania,  it  is  the  only  city  that 
I  have  ever  encountered  that  employs  touring 
cars  in  this  capacity.  Whenever  it  rains,  which  it 
does  with  joyous  frequency,  up  go  the  tops  of 
these  storm-defying  vehicles ;  whenever  the  sun 
shines,  which  candor  forces  me  to  say  occurs 
with  less  frequency,  down  they  come  again. 
The  life  of  a  taxi  driver  in  Bergen  is  one  hur¬ 
ried  top  shift  after  another.  I  inquired  of 
everyone  I  knew  for  the  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon,  but  I  was  rewarded  with  no  satis¬ 
faction;  the  reason  is  shrouded  in  mystery. 

The  first  impression  you  get  of  Bergen,  ap¬ 
proached  from  the  fjord,  is  of  a  multitude  of 
red-roofed  houses  following  the  contour  of  the 
harbor,  with  outlying  streets  and  buildings 
clambering  up  the  steep  hillside  which  rises 
abruptly  in  the  rear.  The  night  of  my  first 
visit  to  Bergen  I  ascended  this  precipitous  hill 
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by  funicular  for  the  panoramic  view  of  the  city 
and  its  fjord  seen  from  the  top.  The  town  lay 
clustered  below  in  the  lambent  glow  of  the 
evening  light.  The  most  ancient  part  of  the 
city  is  huddled  on  a  long  peninsula  projecting 
into  the  harbor,  and  we  could  distinguish  the 
narrow  streets  and  pointed-roof  houses  of 
ancient  vintage.  It  was  nearly  ten  o’clock  be¬ 
fore  the  sun  dipped  slowly  behind  the  clouds  on 
the  horizon,  tinting  them  with  the  exquisite 
colors  reserved  for  northern  latitudes.  Half 
an  hour  after  the  sun  sank  below  the  horizon  its 
habitual  evening  glow  lighted  up  the  sky, 
touching  the  surrounding  hills  with  a  rosy 
radiance.  We  retired  into  the  restaurant  to  re¬ 
fresh  ourselves  with  dishes  Norwegian,  and  we 
expected  the  music  to  be  equally  Scandinavian, 
but  the  orchestra  might  have  been  sending  forth 
its  welcome  tones  on  Broadway  or  Michigan 
Avenue.  Before  long  we  were  being  regaled 
with  a  medley  of  American  airs — Marching 
Through  Georgia,  My  Old  Kentucky  Home, 
Yankee  Doodle  and,  of  course,  Dixie.  It  was 
the  first  time  in  my  experience  that  the  playing 
of  Dixie  in  a  public  assembly  was  not  greeted 
with  vociferous  hand  clapping.  The  Nor¬ 
wegians  are  evidently  free  from  pretense  and  do 
not  assume  the  role  of  Southerners!  Finally 
at  the  close  the  orchestra,  played  the  refrain  of 
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The  Star  Spangled  Banner.  We  rose  with 
our  Norwegian  host,  in  company  with  several 
other  Americans  present,  to  the  bewilderment 
of  the  natives,  who  knew  not  the  intricacies  of 
our  national  anthem.  At  the  close  someone 
clapped  applause  in  which  we  joined.  We  had 
registered  our  patriotism. 

Bergen  is  one  of  the  cleanest  cities  of  the 
world.  The  rain  sees  to  that,  aided  and  abetted 
by  a  cleanly  people.  The  immaculate  houses, 
set  in  spotless  streets,  carry  the  impression  of 
having  been  freshly  painted  and  everything 
seems  neat  and  orderly.  A  few  stone  and 
plaster  buildings  have  recently  been  built  and 
are  conspicuous  in  this  city  of  wooden  buildings. 
These  timber  houses  of  Bergen  are  not  in  the 
fashion  of  our  wooden  abominations  of  the  late 
eighties  and  nineties,  but  in  contrast  are  red- 
roofed,  century-old,  gabled  buildings,  painted 
in  delicate  tints  of  pink  and  blue  and  green.  In 
the  older  sections  of  the  city,  as  in  all  ancient 
Continental  thoroughfares,  the  streets  are  nar¬ 
row,  canyon-like  affairs,  and  there  are  many  odd 
corners  that  possess  the  flavor  of  the  middle 
ages.  Enhancing  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
streets  is  the  custom  of  the  Norwegians,  and 
especially  the  Bergensers,  of  adorning  their 
windows  with  pots  of  gayly  blossoming  flowers. 
There  is  not  a  house  and  indeed  hardly  a  window 
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in  all  Bergen  that  has  not  its  display  of  old- 
fashioned  flowers — geraniums  and  fuchsias  and 
begonias  are  the  favorites — for  the  delectation 
of  the  passerby.  Deprived  of  the  sun  the  house¬ 
wives  turn  to  the  cheer  of  gayly  flowering 
plants. 

In  a  foreign  city  the  market  place  usually 
offers  the  best  kaleidoscope  of  the  life  of  the 
townsfolk.  If  this  study  of  mankind  intrigues 
your  fancy,  when  you  visit  Bergen  you  will  be  on 
hand  at  the  fish  market  in  the  morning  hours, 
watching  the  trading.  Bergen  is  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  fish  trading  centers  in  Scandinavia  and 
the  market  is  a  lively  one.  A  great  display  is 
made  of  the  fish  in  the  score  of  stalls  that  line 
the  quay.  There  are  boats,  bursting  with  recent 
catches,  tied  up  to  the  wharf;  live  specimens 
are  exhibited  in  tanks,  and  it  might  be  said 
that  fish  are  bought  on  the  hoof.  Fishermen 
clad  in  oilskins  preside  over  some  of  the  stalls, 
others  are  in  charge  of  women  in  gingham  and 
overalls.  As  usual  the  small  hoy  is  in  conspicu¬ 
ous  evidence.  Level  your  camera  to  take  a 
picture  and  the  boys  appear  by  the  dozen.  It 
is  necessary  to  make  a  great  pretense  of  losing 
all  interest  in  the  market  before  you  rid  your¬ 
self  of  their  devotion. 

Not  far  from  the  fish  market  is  situated  the 
German  Quay,  lined  by  picturesque  medieval 
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warehouses  built  by  the  merchants  of  the  Han¬ 
seatic  League  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Here,  in 
1445,  the  League  established  headquarters, 
under  a  monopoly  granted  by  the  Danish- 
Norwegian  government,  and  made  it  one  of  their 
chief  centers,  thereby  bringing  great  com¬ 
mercial  prosperity  to  Bergen.  At  that  time  and 
for  four  centuries  Norway  was  united  to  Den¬ 
mark.  The  sixteen  gaards  or  warehouses  pro¬ 
vided  living  quarters  for  the  merchants  and 
their  assistants  and  each,  with  its  garden  in 
the  rear,  was  a  sort  of  compound.  In  order  to 
keep  the  Bergen  center  loyal  to  the  chief  seats 
of  the  League  at  Liibeck  and  Bremen  and  pre¬ 
serve  its  purely  Teutonic  character  the  employes 
were  forbidden  to  marry.  Quarters  in  the 
buildings  were  thus  provided  for  the  entire 
staff  of  clerks  and  servants.  Simple  hut  com¬ 
fortable  office  and  living  quarters  were  set  apart 
for  the  principal,  and  in  an  adjoining  room  the 
foreman  and  the  clerks  slept  in  bunks  that  bore 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  lit  clos  of  old  French 
cottages.  In  winter  the  manager  had  his  living 
quarters  on  the  second  floor,  but  in  summer  by 
way  of  change  he  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  sky 
parlor  one  flight  higher  up,  a  prototype,  per¬ 
haps,  of  our  modern  roof  garden.  That  these 
merchants  and  their  clerks  deprived  themselves 


harmonize  with  these  old  warehouses. 


Situated  in  an  attractive  park,  which  is  open  to  the  public,  and  terminating  the  main  street, 
the  King’s  palace  dominates  the  city  of  Christiania.  The  Storthing,  or  Norwegian  House  of 
Parliament,  faces  the  square  shown  at  the  left  of  the  picture. 
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of  feminine  companionship  history  saith  to  the 
contrary. 

There  are  other  points  of  interest  in  Bergen, 
including,  among  other  things,  the  twelfth 
century  church  which  was  the  Hanseatic  place 
of  worship  for  more  than  three  centuries;  a 
cathedral  of  the  middle  ages;  King  Haakon’s 
Hall,  begun  in  1247  by  King  Haakon  Haakons- 
son,  with  its  great  festal  chamber  carefully  re¬ 
stored  to  its  barbaric  Viking  splendor — a  vast 
apartment  in  which  public  festivals  have  been 
celebrated  for  six  hundred  years. 

A  day’s  journey,  or  overnight,  if  you  elect, 
brings  you  to  Christiania,  the  capital  city.  The 
trip  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  pic¬ 
turesque  in  all  Europe,  for  the  train  by  devious 
windings  scales  the  rugged  mountain  range  that 
intersects  the  country  north  and  south,  follow¬ 
ing,  in  order  to  get  a  foothold,  the  lakes  and 
water  courses  through  scenery  of  great  mag¬ 
nificence.  Even  in  summer,  with  green  land¬ 
scapes  in  evidence,  patches  of  snow  persist  here 
and  there  and,  as  the  higher  altitudes  are 
reached,  wide  stretches  of  snow  appear, 
especially  in  the  clefts  of  the  mountains  shaded 
from  the  sun.  Except  in  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,  where  high  altitudes  are  traversed 
and  similar  engineering  obstacles  are  overcome, 
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I  know  of  nothing  finer  than  this  overland 
journey. 

The  first  thing  about  Christiania  that  im¬ 
presses  the  visitor  is  the  newness  and  finish  of 
the  city  and  its  impressiveness  for  a  town  of  its 
size,  for  its  total  population  is  little  greater  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million.  Ten  per  cent  of  all  the 
people  in  Norway  live  in  this,  the  capital  city. 
You  will  look  in  vain,  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  for 
old  streets  and  ancient  buildings.  Founded 
in  1050  as  Oslo,  Christiania,  rebuilt  and  re¬ 
named  in  1624  by  King  Christian  IV,  enjoyed 
an  exceedingly  slow  growth.  Visited  several 
times  by  devastating  fires,  the  last  great  con¬ 
flagration  sweeping  the  city  in  1858,  it  had,  as 
late  as  1824,  a  population  of  only  fifteen  thous¬ 
and.  Thus  but  little  exists  as  a  reminder  of 
the  past  centuries  save  a  church  or  two  and  the 
hoary  fortress  of  Akerslius,  "which,  situated  on  a 
headland  jutting  out  into  the  fjord,  commanded 
the  approach  to  the  city  and  gave  effective  pro¬ 
tection  to  its  citizens  in  those  bygone  days  when 
masonry  presented  a  serious  obstacle  to  cannon 
balls. 

Christiania  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
cities  of  the  kingdom  by  its  modernity  and  its 
avoidance  of  wooden  structures,  by  its  big  and 
luxurious  hotels,  fine  public  buildings,  modern 
apartment  houses,  pretty  villas,  delightful 
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parks  and  environs  of  smiling  fertile  country. 
In  the  capital  city  you  are  away  from  the 
austerity  of  the  barren  rock-ribbed  hills  of  the 
interior  and  of  towering  cliffs  that  line  the 
fjords  and  hem  in  the  cities  in  the  west.  Stand¬ 
ing  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  that  overlooks  the 
city,  at  Holmenkollen,  a  popular  resort  of  the 
Christianians  in  summer  and  an  important  ski¬ 
ing  center  in  winter,  on  one  hand  you  look  up  a 
rich,  heavily  timbered  valley  quite  different  in 
genial  verdure,  contrasting  with  the  frugal 
country  of  the  wrest  coast  and  of  the  barren 
mountains  of  the  interior  that  you  traverse  on 
the  way  from  Bergen;  on  the  other  hand  you 
see  the  city  at  the  head  of  the  broad  Christiania 
Fjord  spread  before  you  in  a  glistening  pano¬ 
rama,  ample  in  its  proportions,  unhemmed  by 
confining  hills  or  obstructing  waterways. 

Christiania  has  two  unique  things  on  exhi¬ 
bition  that  are  quite  noteworthy.  The  open 
air  folk  museum,  situated  in  a  park  adjacent  to 
the  city,  contains  a  fine  collection  of  old  farm 
houses  and  cottages  collected  from  the  various 
provinces  in  Norway,  showing  the  rural  life 
and  handicrafts  of  the  people  of  earlier  times. 
The  exhibition  includes  an  old  timber  church 
of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  one  of 
those  remarkable  wooden  temples  that  were 
built  by  the  Norsemen  after  Christianity,  in- 
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troduced  into  Norway,  had  supplanted  the 
pagan  faith.  The  second  thing  of  unique  in¬ 
terest  is  the  display  of  Viking  ships  that  have 
been  found  in  the  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  brought  here  for  permanent  exhibition. 
One  of  these,  the  Gokstad  ship,  discovered  in 
1880,  is  housed  in  a  shed  in  the  University 
grounds.  It  is  eleven  centuries  old  and  is  a 
perfect  example  of  the  old,  sea-going  dragon 
ship  of  the  ancient  Vikings,  which  had  an  elab¬ 
orately  carved  bow  fashioned  into  the  form  of  a 
dragon’s  head  and  a  stern  in  imitation  of  the 
tail.  These  ships,  of  terrifying  mien,  must  in¬ 
deed  have  struck  fear  into  the  hearts  of  their 
enemies.  The  Gokstad  ship  has  a  total  length 
of  seventy-seven  feet  and  a  breadth  of  sixteen 
feet,  with  room  for  thirty-two  oarsmen  as  aux¬ 
iliary  power  to  the  sail  expanse  which  was 
carried  on  a  single  mast.  It  was  in  this  sort 
of  craft  that  the  Vikings  roamed  the  North  Sea, 
and  in  which  Leif  Erickson,  blown  from  his 
course  laid  for  Greenland,  discovered  America 
three  centuries  before  Columbus,  in  his  caravel, 
landed  on  its  shores. 

The  Oseberg  ship,  unearthed  at  Oseberg  in 
1903,  and  also  on  view  near  the  University,  was 
probably  the  pleasure  yacht  of  one  of  the  Vik¬ 
ing  queens.  It  is  the  most  recent  find,  and  in 
some  ways  the  most  remarkable.  Like  the  old 
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Germanic  custom  of  burying  the  warrior’s  steed 
with  its  master,  the  Vikings  were  in  the  habit 
of  interring  the  chiefs  in  their  ships,  with  their 
arms  and  treasures,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  sustained  on  their  way  to  Valhalla.  These 
ancient  ships  served  as  sarcophagi  for  the 
kings  and  queens  of  the  Vikings. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1903  that  a  farmer 
at  Oseberg  began  to  dig  a  barrow  on  his  farm. 
He  struck  some  woodwork  and  stopped  opera¬ 
tions.  A  journey  to  Christiania  brought  him  in 
touch  with  Professor  Gustafson,  at  that  time 
director  of  the  University  Collection  of  An¬ 
tiquities,  to  whom  he  made  known  his  discovery. 
Gustafson  at  once  went  to  the  spot  and  made 
a  trial  excavation,  which  convinced  him  that  the 
barrow  contained  a  Viking  ship,  as  large  as 
the  Gokstad  vessel  excavated  near  Sandefjord 
twenty  years  earlier. 

The  barrow  was  situated  three  miles  from  the 
sea,  close  to  the  bed  of  an  ancient  river  which, 
during  the  Viking  age,  was  navigable  for  a  ves¬ 
sel  of  this  size.  Built  of  huge  masses  of  peat, 
it  formed  an  airtight  covering  and,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  foundation  of  clay,  it  resulted  in 
the  objects  found  being  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation. 

Behind  the  mast  of  the  vessel  was  the  sepul¬ 
chral  chamber  of  timber  which  contained  the 
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bodies  of  two  women,  the  Oseberg  queen  and 
her  bondwoman.  In  this  tomb  had  lain  the  two 
dead  women,  each  in  a  separate  bed,  surrounded 
by  coverlets,  pillows  and  clothes.  One  of  the 
women,  perhaps  the  queen  herself,  must  have 
been  about  thirty  years  of  age,  the  other  about 
fifty.  With  them  were  placed  a  number  of 
articles  of  a  personal  character.  There  was, 
among  other  things,  a  beautiful  oak  chest  con¬ 
taining  both  fruit  and  grain.  Two  other  chests 
revealed  iron  lamps,  a  wooden  box  for  cotton,  an 
awl,  a  spindle,  iron  scissors,  horseshoe  nails, 
etc.,  and  numerous  remnants  of  woven  picture 
tapestries.  In  the  stern  of  the  ship  reposed  a 
number  of  kitchen  utensils,  such  as  an  iron  pot 
with  a  three-legged  stand,  a  number  of  small 
dishes  and  troughs  of  wood,  frying  pans,  kit- 
boxes,  knives,  a  hand-mill  for  corn,  a  kitchen 
stool  and  a  great  many  other  articles. 

The  objects  discovered  in  the  sepulchral 
chamber  and  in  the  stern,  however,  were  much 
less  important  than  those  found  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  ship.  Here  were  a  number  of  oars, 
a  gangway  plank,  water  barrels,  booms  and 
gaffs  for  spreading  sails,  bailing  scoops,  anchors 
and  other  nautical  equipment.  The  finest  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  collection  was  a  superb  four-wheeled 
wagon  with  elaborate  carvings,  intended  to 
be  drawn  by  two  horses.  There  were  several 
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luxurious  sledges  with  richly  carved  bodies, 
intended  also  for  twTo  horses.  Mixed  with  this 
paraphernalia  were  three  beds,  the  framework 
for  two  tents,  a  chair,  a  trough  containing  rye 
flour,  several  wooden  dishes,  combs,  balls  of 
thread,  wax,  buckles,  mountings,  seeds  of  the 
woad  plant  used  for  dyeing,  flax  seeds  and  wild 
apples.  A  litter  or  stretcher,  a  number  of 
spades,  three  pairs  of  shoes,  a  ribbon  loom,  a 
beautifully  carved  pole  representing  an  ani¬ 
mal's  head,  three  sledge  poles,  harness  for 
horses  and  chains  for  dogs  completed  the  equip¬ 
ment.  Finally,  and  most  surprising,  wrere 
found  the  remains  of  fifteen  horses,  four  dogs 
and  an  ox.  In  prodigality  of  material  and  ex¬ 
pense  this  was  assuredly  a  funeral  fit  for  any 
queen. 

Indicating  its  readiness  for  action,  oars  were 
projecting  through  the  fifteen  oarlocks  in  each 
side  of  the  ship  for  its  crew  of  thirty  men.  Evi¬ 
dently  it  was  intended  that  the  queen  should  be 
able  to  use  her  yacht  just  as  she  had  done  during 
her  lifetime. 

The  Oseberg  ship  is  a  large,  open  boat, 
measuring  seventy-five  feet  from  stem  to  stern. 
It  has  a  breadth  of  sixteen  feet  and  is  quite 
flat-bottomed,  intended  for  sailing  in  very  shal¬ 
low  water.  Although  the  two  vessels  are  almost 
the  same  size,  not  being  a  sea-going  vessel  like 
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the  Gokstad  ship,  it  would  be  impossible  to  navi¬ 
gate  the  Oseberg  craft  across  the  ocean  as 
Magnus  Andersen  did  in  a  replica  of  the  Gok¬ 
stad  ship  when  he  sailed  to  America  in  1893. 
One  was  a  sea-going  vessel,  the  other  a  pleasure 
boat.  The  Oseberg  ship  was  the  queen’s  yacht 
for  summer  cruising  in  the  sheltered  waters  of 
the  Norwegian  coast. 

Who  was  this  Oseberg  queen?  It  is  believed 
that  she  was  Queen  Asa,  the  mother  of  King 
Halfdan,  the  Black,  who  reigned  about  850,  and 
the  grandmother  of  King  Harald  the  Fair¬ 
haired.  She  was  married  against  her  will 
to  King  Gudrod  in  Vestfold.  The  year  after 
Halfdan  was  born  she  caused  her  husband  to  be 
killed,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  her  father  and 
brother  at  his  hands.  On  account  of  this  tragic 
deed  her  name  is  preserved  in  history.  She 
was  a  remarkable  woman,  greatly  loved  and 
feared,  and  brought  up  her  son  Halfdan  the 
Black  with  lofty  ideals.  Her  figure  stands  out 
in  history  as  being  worthy  the  picture  we  obtain 
of  her  eminence  in  the  Oseberg  discoveries. 

I  am  not  trying  to  write  a  guide  book,  else 
I  should  tell  something  of  the  King’s  Palace 
which,  situated  on  an  eminence,  dominates  the 
city;  of  the  Storthing,  where  the  national  as¬ 
sembly  carries  on  its  deliberations;  of  the  Art 
and  Historical  Museums  and  other  attractions 
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of  interest  to  the  painstaking  visitor.  I  have 
been  endeavoring  merely  to  give  an  impression¬ 
istic  view  of  these  cities  so  relatively  similar  in 
commercial  importance  and  so  different  in 
physical  aspect,  and  if  I  have  succeeded  in 
doing  this  I  am  quite  content,  knowing  that,  for 
the  sordid  details  of  sightseeing,  you  can  con¬ 
sult  the  numerous  guide  books  that  appear  on 
the  subject  and  that  rejoice  in  accurate  but 
uninspiring  detail. 


TRONDHJEM — THE  ANCIENT  CAPITAL 
OF  THE  VIKINGS 


I  CAN  do  no  better  in  this  chapter  than  to 
let  Trondhjem,  the  proud  city  of  ancient 
Norway,  tell  his  own  story : 

I  am  Trondhjem,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Vikings.  More  than  any  other  city  of  Nor¬ 
way  I  express  the  character  and  spirit  of  the 
country,  the  Norway  of  yesterday  and  today. 
I  am  a  sort  of  dual  personality  that  wears 
helmet  and  coat  of  mail,  yet  walks  out  in  sack 
suit  and  umbrella.  My  broad  spaciousness, 
my  severe  wooden  buildings,  my  leisurely  calm, 
my  busy  quays  and  dominating  cathedral  typify 
ancient  Viking  splendor  and  modern  Norwegian 
enterprise.  I  am  as  unlike  an  ancient  city  of 
England  or  France  as  Chicago  is  different  from 
Tokio.  I  could  be  a  city  of  no  other  country. 

I  am  of  ancient  lineage.  I  had  my  origin 
away  back  in  the  misty  past — not  my  present- 
day  buildings  and  public  monuments  to  be  sure, 
for  no  timber-built  Norwegian  city  remains  un¬ 
swept  by  fire  for  more  than  a  century  or  two — 

but  my  foundations  and  my  traditions. 
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The  Vikings  who  founded  me,  those  hardy 
Norse  sea  rovers,  who  emerged  from  their 
creek  and  river  valleys  and  ravaged  the  coasts 
of  the  English  Channel  and  the  North  Sea 
and  preyed  upon  the  whole  of  Northern  Europe 
and  colonized  it  from  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh 
centuries,  were  a  collection  of  hardy  and  inde¬ 
pendent  tribes  governed  by  chiefs  or  petty 
kings.  More  than  a  century  had  elapsed  from 
the  time  they  began  their  marauding  expedi¬ 
tions  and  increased  in  wealth  and  power  before 
a  chieftain  arose  strong  enough  to  unite  the 
whole  of  Norway  under  his  scepter.  These 
centuries  of  Viking  supremacy  marked  the  first 
conception  of  Norwegian  entity  and  were  as¬ 
suredly  the  heroic  age  of  Norwegian  history. 

Harald  Haarfager,  or  the  Fair-haired,  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father,  Halfdan  the  Black,  about  860. 
After  a  great  naval  victory  off  the  southeastern 
coast  of  Norway  he  subjugated  the  petty  king¬ 
doms,  which  were  constantly  at  war  with  each 
other,  and  proclaimed  himself  king.  After  his 
death  civil  war  started  and  for  a  short  time 
chaos  reigned.  About  995,  however,  Olaf  Trygg- 
vasson,  the  great-grandson  of  Harald,  by  fire 
and  sword  once  more  united  the  kingdom  and 
established  a  permanent  national  government. 
It  was  this  King  Olaf,  called  by  Carlyle  “the 
wildly  beautifullest  man  in  body  and  in  soul 
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that  one  has  ever  heard  of  in  the  north,”  who 
founded  me  in  the  year  after  his  triumph.  He 
called  me  Nidaros,  meaning  the  mouth  of  the 
Nid,  because  of  my  riverside  situation,  and  built 
a  palace  overlooking  the  river  and  fjord.  On 
an  imposing  column  in  my  great  market  place, 
gazing  out  toward  the  sea  across  the  city  he 
loved,  stands  a  heroic  statue  of  my  illustrious 
founder.  Olaf  had  gained  great  renown  by  his 
impetuous  and  successful  raids  on  England. 
He  had  finally  compelled  the  English  king  to 
sue  for  peace,  after  which  he  spent  a  winter 
in  England  with  his  late  enemies  and  there  em¬ 
braced  Christianity.  Later  he  ascended  the 
throne  of  Norway  as  its  first  Christian  king 
and  immediately,  by  force  and  coercion,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  convert  his  pagan  subjects  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  drive  into  eternal  oblivion  Odin, 
Thor  and  the  other  gods  in  their  heathen  cal¬ 
endar. 

It  was  during  Olaf’s  reign  that  a  notable 
thing  occurred.  Leif  Erickson,  whose  early 
years  had  been  spent  in  Greenland,  where  the 
Norseman  had  colonized  extensively,  embraced 
Christianity  and  set  sail  with  a  priest  to  Chris¬ 
tianize  that  country.  But  he  encountered  storms 
of  terrific  fury  and  was  driven  out  of  his  course. 
Eventually,  he  landed  in  a  strange  country 
which  he  called  Vineland,  because  of  its  masses 


Even  in  the  business  section,  where  trade -is  active  and  there 
are  always  plenty  of  shoppers,  Trondhjem’s  broad  thorough¬ 
fares  never  seem  crowded.  Trondhjem  is  built  at  the  junction 
of  the  Trondhjem  Fjord  and  the  river  Nid  and  its  waterways 
are  lined  with  old  timber  warehouses. 
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of  wild  vine.  He  did  not  realize  that  he  had 
discovered  a  continent,  but  this  country  is 
believed  to  have  been  America  and  the  site  of 
his  landing  near  the  present  city  of  Boston. 

If  Olaf  Tryggvasson  laid  my  foundation,  it 
remained  for  his  successor,  Olaf  Haraldsson, 
known  as  Olaf  the  Holy,  to  bring  me  the  great¬ 
ness  that  became  my  portion.  Curiously 
enough,  he  accomplished  this  after  his  death 
rather  than  in  his  life.  He  also  had  embraced 
Christianity  in  England  or  Normandy.  Upon 
the  death  of  Olaf  Tryggvasson  he  hurried  home 
to  claim  the  throne.  The  coronation  ceremonies 
over,  he  became  a  most  zealous  missionary  and, 
so  ruthless  were  his  measures,  both  in  estab¬ 
lishing  Christianity  and  in  consolidating  his 
kingdom,  that  he  incurred  the  enmity  of  many 
Norse  chiefs  who  did  not  sympathize  with  his 
aims.  He  was  finally  killed  in  a  battle  at  Stikle- 
stad,  where  he  fought  forces  of  the  chiefs  most 
bitterly  opposed  to  him. 

But  Olaf ’s  greatness,  seemingly  a  thing  of  the 
past,  had  only  begun.  A  year  after  his  burial 
in  Trondhjem,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  his 
body  was  exhumed  and  it  is  said  that  it  bore 
no  trace  of  corruption,  but  remained  as  in  life. 
Whether  this  was  a  deliberate  invention,  in  or¬ 
der  that  honor  might  be  heaped  upon  his  mem¬ 
ory,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  say.  At  any  rate, 
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he  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  saint  and 
since,  notwithstanding  his  severities,  he  firmly 
established  Christianity  in  Norway  and  died  in 
its  defense,  he  was  canonized  by  the  Pope  and 
thus  became  St.  Olaf.  A  church  was  erected 
over  his  remains,  but  this  was  later  considered 
to  be  unworthy  and  the  present  cathedral,  the 
most  magnificent  place  of  worship  in  Scandi¬ 
navia,  was  founded  to  house  his  tomb.  That 
was  about  1160.  St.  Olaf ’s  shrine  attracted  pil¬ 
grims  from  all  parts  of  Europe  until  the  time  of 
the  reformation  and  brought  much  prosperity 
to  my  parts.  I  became  a  great  ecclesiastical 
center  and  in  those  days  possessed,  in  addition 
to  my  splendid  cathedral,  the  palace  of  the 
archbishop,  two  other  churches,  five  monas¬ 
teries,  two  royal  palaces  and  several  imposing 
guildhalls.  In  temporal  and  spiritual  power 
I  was  a  city  to  reckon  with.  But  my  glory  was 
destined  to  fade.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
middle  ages  Norway  became  united  with  Den¬ 
mark,  the  kings  no  longer  resided  in  my  domain, 
and  my  prestige  suffered  a  severe  blow.  Finally, 
with  the  reformation,  came  the  expulsion  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  In  1531  my  great 
cathedral  was  burned  and  my  eminence  was  at 
an  end. 

During  the  next  three  centuries  my  bound¬ 
aries  were  visited  by  disastrous  fires  and  noth- 
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ing  of  those  earlier  days  now  remains  above 
ground.  But,  in  spite  of  all  vicissitudes,  I 
maintained  a  commanding  position  in  com¬ 
mercial  affairs;  each  time  emerging  from  the 
ashes  undaunted,  I  was  still  the  first  city  of 
the  kingdom  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries. 

In  many  ways  I  am  quite  different  from  the 
other  cities  of  Norway.  My  most  distinguishing 
features  are  my  broad  thoroughfares  and  open 
squares,  and  my  timber  houses.  Regardless  of 
the  extent  of  my  future  growth,  I  shall  never 
have  the  traffic  problems  that  afflict  New  York 
and  London,  for  my  principal  streets  have  a 
width  of  considerably  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
and  could  handle  the  traffic  of  a  nation.  The 
apparent  dimensions  of  these  commodious  high¬ 
ways  are  increased  by  the  limited  height  of  their 
timber  buildings  which,  except  within  the  small 
compass  of  the  business  section,  are  rarely  more 
than  two  stories.  Learning  wisdom  from  the 
great  conflagrations  of  earlier  days,  in  rebuild¬ 
ing  a  century  or  two  ago  I  laid  out  wide  inter¬ 
secting  thoroughfares  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
fire.  My  side  streets,  however,  remain  narrow, 
little  more  than  alleyways,  and  are  distinctly 
medieval  in  character. 

Except  for  the  few  modern  concrete  struc¬ 
tures,  which  are  not  obtrusive  in  size,  my  build- 
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ings  are  of  time-mellowed  timber.  I  lie  at  the 
head  of  the  Trondhjem  Fjord,  at  its  junction 
with  the  river  Nid,  which  almost  completely  en¬ 
circles  my  older  districts.  The  warehouses, 
that  stand  sentinel-like  along  my  active  harbor, 
are  tall,  gabled  buildings  of  wood,  built  partly 
on  piles  over  the  water.  They  are  distinctively 
Norwegian  in  character  and  are  not  without,  I 
believe,  a  distinct  attractiveness.  Before  one 
row  of  these  warehouses  stretches  a  pleasant, 
tree-parked  area  and,  in  the  brilliant  northern 
sun  of  a  midsummer  day,  the  buildings,  flecked 
with  shadows  thrown  by  the  trees,  are  strikingly 
effective.  The  houses  that  line  my  streets  are 
likewise  of  frame  and  for  the  most  part  are 
diminutive  affairs  of  two  stories.  Painted 
neatly  in  delicate  tints,  their  windows  aglow 
with  potted  plants  and  their  little  ventilating 
panes  inevitably  open  to  catch  the  summer 
breezes,  they  have,  without  doubt,  a  certain 
pleasant  character.  Even  the  Stiftsgaarden,  the 
King’s  Palace,  built  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
and  the  only  royal  timber  residence  of  which  I 
know,  is  certainly  the  largest  wooden  structure 
in  Scandinavia  and  perhaps  the  largest  resi¬ 
dential  building  of  this  construction  in  Europe. 
So  fine  are  its  proportions  and  so  symmetrical 
its  lines  that  it  is  highly  impressive  without  be- 
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ing  in  the  slightest  degree  ungainly.  In  this 
palace  the  King  resides  when  he  comes  to 
visit  me.  The  Norwegian  Constitution  provides 
that  all  the  kings  of  Norway  shall  be  crowned  in 
my  cathedral  and  this  has  been  the  practice  for 
centuries,  a  fact  that  perhaps  makes  me  the 
proud  city  that  I  am.  The  last  coronation  took 
place  in  1906  when,  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  Prince  Carl  of 
Denmark,  brother  of  the  present  Danish  King, 
was  crowned  King  Haakon  VII.  These  wooden 
buildings  may  give  to  my  little  principality  an 
air  of  impermanence  and  a  certain  lack  of  grace, 
but  most  of  them  have  been  softened  by  time, 
and,  built  in  symmetrical  rows,  as  are  the 
ancient  stone  buildings  of  other  European  cities, 
they  have  become  part  of  my  character. 

If  my  broad  streets  seem  to  engulf  the  pedes¬ 
trian  in  their  ample  proportions  and  the  visitor 
seems  lost  in  their  air  of  spacious  quiet,  he  can 
find  the  solace  of  activity  on  the  two  or  three 
short  business  streets  and  along  my  irregular 
waterfront.  I  am  still  a  considerable  city,  with 
a  thrifty  population  of  more  than  fifty  thousand, 
and  my  commerce  is  a  lively  one.  Vessels  line 
my  wharves  and  the  watersides  of  my  big 
warehouses,  loading  and  unloading  salt  fish,  to¬ 
bacco,  copper  and  other  wares.  Travelers  may 
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be  amused  watching  these  activities,  but  if  they 
have  money  in  their  pockets  they  will  without 
doubt  spend  more  time  investing  in  furs  of  na¬ 
tive  origin,  blue  and  silver  fox,  polar  bear  and 
ermine,  for  I  am  an  important  trading  center 
for  such  things;  or  perhaps  the  hand-wrought 
silver  made  within  my  boundaries  may  prove 
a  greater  attraction. 

I  have  no  especial  reputation  as  a  wicked 
town,  but  here,  nevertheless,  you  can  go  to  Hell 
in  thirty  minutes.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  op¬ 
tional  as  is  usual.  But  I  don’t  mean  exactly 
what  you  think.  By  way  of  explanation  may  I 
add  that  Hell  is  a.  small  town  thirty  minutes 
distant  by  rail?  I  know  frivolous  folk  visiting 
me  who  have  bought  tickets  to  Hell,  and  because 
second  class  tickets  are  only  half  the  cost  of  first, 
they  have  purchased  the  former,  explaining 
that  if  the}’  are  going  to  Hell  they  might  as  well 
make  the  journey  second  class.  I’ve  never 
known  anyone  who  has  a  good  word  to  say  about 
Hell.  People  visiting  me  who  buy  tickets  there 
don’t  seem  actually  to  go,  but  are  content  in  the 
knowledge  that  in  possession  of  a  ticket  they 
can  make  the  trip  whenever  they  are  bored 
here. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  foreigners  our  meals 
seem  to  occur  at  topsy-turvy  times  here  and  in 
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other  Norwegian  cities  and  our  diet  shows  a 
greater  variation  from  that  overseas  than  is 
the  case  in  almost  any  other  European  country. 
Our  breakfast  is  a  rousing  good  one.  Consist¬ 
ing  of  a  variety  of  cold  dishes  such  as  tinned 
and  dried  fish,  cold  meats,  jellied  products  of 
perhaps  chicken  and  veal,  and  bread  of  several 
sorts — including  kndkkebrdd,  the  hard  flat  va¬ 
riety  made  of  rye  flour — and  unrestricted  sup¬ 
plies  of  butter.  In  the  hotels  this  bewildering 
array  is  displayed  on  a  buffet  and  it  is  the  cus¬ 
tom  for  the  guest  to  help  himself.  What  sounds 
like  an  ample  meal  is  really  only  a  sort  of  hors 
d’ oeuvre,  for  it  is  merely  the  preliminary  to 
eggs  or  a  hot  meat  dish.  Frequently  light  beer, 
as  you  will  see,  is  a  favorite  beverage,  at  break¬ 
fast  !  Instead  of  lunch  at  12  or  1,  a  hearty  din¬ 
ner  takes  its  place  at  2  or  3  or  4  o’clock.  Many 
offices,  opening  at  8:30  or  9,  close  for  the  day 
at  4,  at  which  time  the  dinner  is  eaten.  Banks 
close  at  2  in  order  that  this  late  dinner  hour 
may  be  scheduled.  For  supper  the  same  sort 
of  buffet  as  at  breakfast  precedes  the  hot  dish 
of  the  evening,  so  that  the  American  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  such  revelry  in  hors  d’ oeuvre  is  in 
danger  of  losing  his  former  delight  in  that  col¬ 
lection  of  unrelated  articles  before  he  leaves  the 
country. 
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All  in  all,  I  believe  I  am  worth  a  visit.  The 
refrain  of  an  old  Norse  song  goes:  “It  is  so 
fair  in  Trondhjem  to  dwell.” 

I  am  proud  to  think  that  this  is  so.  It  must 
be  a  matter  of  noblesse  oblige ,  for  I  am  Trond- 
hjem,  the  royal  city  of  the  Vikings. 


The  main  avenues  intersecting  the  city  of  Trondhjem  are 
unusually  broad  so  as  to  minimize  the  risk  of  fire.  At  the 
right  of  the  upper  picture  is  the  Stiftsgaarden,  the  ancient 
Royal  Palace,  probably  the  largest  timber  residential  structure 
in  Europe.  Diminutive  houses,  neatly  painted  in  delicate 
tints,  line  many  of  the  narrow,  old  streets  shown  below. 


Perched  at  the  top  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  in  the  same  latitude  as  southern  Greenland, 
lies  Hammerfest,  the  most  northerly  town  in  the  world.  A  city  of  wooden  houses,  bordering 
a  harbor  filled  with  whaling  vessels  and  fishing  smacks,  it  is  the  home  of  three  thousand  people. 


HAMMERFEST,  THE  WORLD’S  NORTH¬ 
ERNMOST  CITY 


XT  EARLY  three  hundred  miles  north  of  the 
^  ^  Arctic  Circle  in  Europe,  up  on  the  very  top 
of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula  in  Norway,  nes¬ 
tles  Hammerfest,  the  most  northerly  city  in 
the  world.  And  there  is  not  another  town  on 
earth  to  dispute  its  claim  to  this  honor.  For 
Hammerfest  exists  by  the  grace  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  which  is  the  only  warm  ocean  current 
that  maintains  its  identity  and  casts  its  warm 
mantle  over  the  adjacent  districts  until  it  has 
invaded  the  territory  of  the  pack  ice  stretching 
in  a  solid  phalanx  to  the  pole. 

Within  the  benign  sphere  of  influence  of  this 
stream  lies  this  strange  austere  town,  its  in¬ 
domitable  inhabitants  defying  the  long  winter 
night  of  over  two  months,  cheerful  amid  cheer¬ 
less  surroundings,  happy  in  an  environment  that 
offers  little  in  bodily  comfort  or  esthetic  en¬ 
joyment. 

In  natural  situation  Hammerfest  has  nothing 
to  recommend  it  over  a  hundred  other  situ¬ 
ations  in  this  treeless  wilderness  of  the  north. 

41 
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Its  inhabitants,  one  hundred  per  cent  white,  do 
not  live  there  for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate, 
nor  for  the  recreational  advantages  of  residence, 
because  there  aren’t  any  that  have  yet  been 
discovered.  The  town  owes  its  existence  to  an 
excellent  harbor  and  its  far  northern  situation. 
Being  nearest  at  hand  it  secures  the  trade  of 
Spitsbergen  and  the  Arctic  seas  and  enjoys  a 
lively  commerce  with  the  Russian  ports  of  the 
White  Sea.  From  a  tourist  point  of  view  Ham- 
merfest  has  little  to  recommend  it.  This  un¬ 
adorned  metropolis  is  interesting  largely  as  a 
curiosity.  And  yet  it  has  infinitely  more  visi¬ 
tors  than  have  many  towns  of  far  greater  at¬ 
tractions  in  more  accessible  parts  of  the  world. 
The  secret,  of  course,  is  its  situation  which 
makes  it  a  port  of  call  for  the  many  steamers 
plying  to  the  nearby  North  Cape  every  summer. 

The  guide  books  acclaim  the  Meridian  Pillar 
as  the  premier  point  of  interest  in  the  town. 
This  unimposing  monument,  a  granite  column 
rising  from  a  slender  peninsula  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  harbor,  was  erected  to  mark 
the  spot  where  the  international  commission  of 
Russian,  Swedish  and  Norwegian  geometers 
completed  the  work  of  measuring  the  earth’s 
degrees  in  1852.  When  you  walk  down  the  gang 
plank  of  your  steamer  you  will  probably  buy 
tickets,  provided  your  intellect  is  no  higher 
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than  the  average,  on  a  sight-seeing  motor 
wagon  for  a  trip  around  the  harbor  to  this 
much  vaunted  point  of  interest.  This  Pillar, 
however,  is  precisely  my  conception  of  an  un¬ 
necessary  thing  to  see.  If  you  want  the  thrill 
of  leaning  against  a  cold  column  try  any  mile¬ 
stone,  or  for  that  matter  a  lamp  post.  Still  you 
may  be  faultlessly  attired  and  have  no  other 
place  to  go. 

As  gaunt  and  cheerless  as  they  are  there  is  a 
definite  interest  in  the  streets,  the  stores,  the 
warehouses  and  the  environs  of  this  far  north¬ 
ern  metropolis.  Hammerfest  is  built  on  a  nar¬ 
row  shelf  of  rocky  ground  at  the  foot  of  a  hill 
of  solid  rock  that  rises  abruptly  from  the  bay. 
One  main  street  traverses  the  town  following 
the  harbor  and  ends  in  a  cross  work  of  short 
streets  on  a  peninsula  that  projects  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  feet  into  the  bay.  These  streets  are  lined 
with  simple  wooden  houses,  wooden  shops, 
wooden  warehouses  and  wooden  offices.  Like 
most  Norwegian  cities,  Hammerfest  is  a  timber- 
built  community,  a  little  less  ornate,  however, 
than  those  towns  further  south  that  call  them¬ 
selves  cities.  Hammerfest  has  most  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  modern  municipal  civilization.  It 
has  no  need  for  street  cars  because  the  popu¬ 
lation,  a  bare  three  thousand,  is  accommodated 
within  a  limited  area.  But  the  town  has  an 
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abundance  of  telephones,  a  wireless  station  and 
a  multitude  of  electric  lights  which  enliven  the 
long  Arctic  night  of  over  two  months  when 
the  Aurora  Borealis  is  not  flashing  its  blazing 
torches  across  the  sky.  Hammerfest  even 
boasts  of  a  public  square  with  a  central  park. 
The  park,  to  be  sure,  hardly  exceeds  fifteen  feet 
in  length,  but  the  miniature  trees  enclosed  'with¬ 
in  its  fence  are  a  refreshing  sight  to  the  eyes  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  where  a  tree  is 
as  great  a  novelty  as  an  elephant  on  Broadway. 

Hammerfest  enjoys  many  distinctions.  Being 
the  most  northerly  town  in  the  world  it  holds 
the  most  northerly  record  for  a  number  of 
things.  Its  newspaper,  for  example,  is  pub¬ 
lished  nearer  to  90  degrees  north  than  is  any 
similar  journal.  It  also  beats  one  of  the  world’s 
hotel  records.  As  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  travel  in  Europe  know,  a  grand  hotel  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  ordinary  hotel  by  the 
sumptuousness  of  its  fittings.  Grand  is  a  term 
designating  large,  spacious,  elaborate,  luxuri¬ 
ous.  In  Hammerfest  the  principal  hostelry — 
the  Grand  Hotel  by  name — issues  a  business 
card  which  proclaims  itself  “the  most  northerly 
grand  hotel  in  the  world.  English  spoken  per¬ 
fectly.”  Since  no  other  hotel,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  disputes  this  statement  it  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  fact.  Everything  being  compara- 
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tive  in  this  world  I’ll  leave  the  reader  to  judge 
whether  the  assertion  is  accurate.  The  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  hotel,  a  frame  building  of  modest 
proportions  and  of  exceeding  plainness,  is 
printed  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

Back  of  the  rocky  hill  that  rises  from  the  rear 
of  the  city,  is  a  group  of  stunted  birches,  per¬ 
haps  a  dozen  feet  high,  that  holds  another  rec¬ 
ord.  It  is  the  most  northerly  group  of  trees  on 
earth.  Certainly  I  have  seen  finer  specimens 
of  arboreal  excellence  than  these,  hut  the  dis¬ 
trict  must  have  pardonable  pride  in  this  dis¬ 
play  when  the  cheerless  hills  and  dales  of  the 
surrounding  country  produce  nothing  but  the 
most  stunted  forms  of  vegetation. 

I  have  never  seen  it  stated,  but  Hammerfest 
has,  I  believe,  the  most  northerly  flower  shop 
on  earth.  Even  up  in  this  desolate  metropolis, 
just  as  in  more  genial  climes,  the  people  evi¬ 
dently  say  it  with  flowers.  This  flower  em¬ 
porium  greets  the  visitor  as  a  pleasant  surprise 
in  a  town  so  lacking  in  finish,  so  devoid  of  lux¬ 
uries,  so  austere  and  workaday  and  so  utterly 
lacking  in  the  merest  semblance  of  moderate 
wealth.  Hammerfest  has  all  the  appearance  of 
a  town  of  working  folk  whose  homes  reflect  no 
excess  of  income  over  outgo ;  nevertheless,  this 
unpretentious  flower  shop  with  its  clusters  of 
sweet  peas,  carnations  and  other  cut  flowers 
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and  its  assortment  of  potted  plants  bears  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  contrary.  No  greenhouse  is  in  evi¬ 
dence  and  it  is  likely  that  these  blossoms  were 
brought  from  the  more  southerly  cities,  because 
surely  the  sun  does  not  shine  there  with  suffi¬ 
cient  regularity  and  strength  to  bring  to  life 
such  heat-loving  plants.  The  Norwegians  have 
an  intimate  love  for  flowers  that  is  usually 
associated  with  people  living  in  southerly  coun¬ 
tries.  Seldom  does  one  see  a  home  without 
its  display  of  potted  plants. 

And  Hammerfest,  not  to  be  outdone  by  the 
Riviera,  has  its  own  Corniche  Road.  It  is  short, 
to  be  sure — not  more  than  a  half  or  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  mile  in  length — but  on  a  drowsy,  sun¬ 
shiny  day  it  compares  favorably  with  its  pro¬ 
totype  on  the  Mediterranean.  I  came  upon  it 
quite  unexpectedly.  I  was  returning  from  a 
walking  excursion  which  I  had  made  to  a  moun¬ 
tain  back  of  the  town  for  its  marvelous  view  of 
the  harbor  and  sea  and  the  score  of  lakes  that 
dot  the  neighboring  country.  The  sun  was 
shining  with  all  the  brilliance  and  warmth  of  a 
midsummer  day  at  home,  and  the  broad  ex¬ 
panse  of  outer  harbor  came  suddenly  into  view 
as  smooth  as  a  tropic  sea.  At  my  feet  a  small 
fishing  boat,  picturesque  with  its  square  coffee- 
colored  sail,  slowly  made  its  way  propelled  by 
the  afternoon  zephyrs  aided  by  oars  that  swung 


A  few  stunted  trees,  carefully  cultivated  in  the  public  square 
at  Hammerfest,  are  novelties  in  that  region  of  desolation 
which  is  north  of  the  timber  line.  The  most  northerly  grand 
hotel  in  the  world.  English  spoken  perfectly’’  is  the  slogan 
of  Hammerfest ’s  principal  hotel  shown  in  the  lower  picture. 
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in  unison.  Two  or  three  smaller  craft,  prows 
pointed  like  miniature  Viking  ships,  were  glid¬ 
ing  along  through  the  slightly  ruffled  waters.  In 
the  background  a  fishing  smack  was  outward 
bound  with  all  canvas  set.  In  the  distance, 
shutting  out  the  horizon  and  the  sea,  were  the 
deep  blue  serrated  hills,  barren  but  beautiful 
with  their  mantle  of  velvety  shadows.  Around 
the  bend  of  this  rock-hewn  highway,  hung  by 
the  side  of  the  almost  perpendicular  cliff,  lay 
the  town  itself,  snug  and  composed  against  the 
protecting  hills,  its  forest  of  ships  basking  con¬ 
tentedly  in  the  languorous  sun  of  the  early 
afternoon.  It  was  an  enchanting  scene  and  I 
found  it  difficult  to  realize  that  what  I  beheld 
•was  not  a  vista  of  tropical  waters,  but  a  pano¬ 
rama  of  the  Arctic  Sea. 

The  law  of  compensation  is  a  consoling  statute 
in  the  wintry  days  of  the  far  north.  I  must 
confess  that  the  thought  of  a  night  of  two 
months  quite  chilled  my  enthusiasm  for  becom¬ 
ing  a  most  northerly  citizen.  I  did  not  give  due 
regard  to  the  equally  long  days.  I  asked  a  shop 
keeper  who  had  spent  two  years  in  Spokane  if 
she  wouldn’t  like  to  return  there. 

“Well,  I  like  Norway,”  she  replied. 

“But  don’t  you  dislike  the  cold  dreary  days 
of  winter?”  I  countered. 

“Ah,  but  the  summers  here  are  beautiful,” 
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she  declared.  By  which  I  knew  that  no  land 
of  adoption  could  take  the  place  of  her  native 
soil  and  it  brought  to  mind  Goldsmith’s  lines : 

“The  shudd’ring  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone 
Boldly  proclaims  that  happiest  spot  his  own.” 


So  you  pay  your  money  and  you  take  your 
choice.  On  the  one  hand  long  days  of  perpetual 
sun  and  long  nights  of  perpetual  darkness,  or  on 
the  other  hand,  nights  and  days  of  equal  length. 
If  you  should  choose  the  former  you  would  find 
the  cold  not  so  intense  as  might  be  supposed. 
At  Hammerfest  it  is  never  cold  enough  in  win¬ 
ter  to  block  the  harbor  with  ice.  In  summer 
when  the  clouds  and  mists  are  absent  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  heated  by  the  ever  shining  sun,  is 
warm  and  delightful.  Indeed,  ironically 
enough,  people  died  from  the  heat  in  Hammer- 
fest  and  Tromso  last  summer  when  visitors 
from  overseas  were  almost  passing  away  from 
the  cold  and  dampness  in  southern  Norway! 
The  worthy  citizens  of  Hammerfest,  at  any 
rate,  seem  happy  enough  even  if  they  appear 
to  lack  the  vivacity  of  people  in  cities  more 
normal  in  sunlight  and  temperature. 

Train  oil  and  cod-liver  oil  are  the  principal 
products  of  Hammerfest,  and  are  made  in  great 
quantities,  to  the  detriment  of  sensitive  nos¬ 
trils,  the  warehouses  are  filled  with  products 
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of  the  Arctic  seas,  and  merchants  trade  in  skins 
of  polar  bear,  walrus  and  seal.  There  are  ordi¬ 
nary  banks  and  savings  banks,  denoting  that 
the  people  make  and  save  money  and  that  life 
pursues  its  normal  course.  Personally,  I  should 
find  it  difficult  to  become  reconciled  to  this 
isolated  life  on  top  of  the  world,  for  there  are 
no  outdoor  recreations  as  we  have  them,  save 
fishing  and  sailing,  no  smiling  meadows  and 
beautiful  landscapes,  no  pretty  gardens  or  vine- 
clad  country  houses,  no  entertainment  for  the 
intellect  except  the  doubtful  thrill  of  the 
movies.  It  is,  however,  an  interesting  study  in 
temperament  and  contentment,  this  metropolis 
that  clings  to  the  top  of  the  sloping  earth  and 
is  happy  in  its  self-sufficience.  The  doughty 
and  industrious  inhabitants  who  are  content  in 
a  climate  and  physical  desolation  that  is  at 
most  times  gloomy  and  disheartening  have  my 
greatest  admiration  and  respect,  but  I  should 
not  like  to  emulate  them.  I  have  no  desire, 
I  confess,  to  be  a  most  northerly  citizen,  for, 
like  the  famous  purple  cow,  I’d  rather  see  than 
be  one. 


THE  FJORDS  AND  FJELDS 
OF  NORWAY 


AS  one  star  differeth  from  another  star  in 
glory  so  one  Norwegian  fjord  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  its  neighbor  merely  by  a  variation 
of  splendor.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of  quality. 
The  fjords  have  all  such  a  striking  magnificence 
that  the  traveler,  having  little  time  to  visit 
more  than  a  few  of  them,  might  almost  take  a 
map,  pick  out  two  or  three  at  random,  visit 
them  and  be  sure  of  being  amply  repaid.  At 
the  same  time  he  would  get  a  representative  idea 
of  what  the  Norwegian  coast  offers  in  natural 
scenery.  Norway’s  rock-ribbed  coast  is  in¬ 
dented  along  almost  its  entire  length  by  these 
enchanting  waterways,  a  number  of  the  most 
striking  of  which  are  famous,  while  others,  pos¬ 
sessing  unusual  picturesqueness,  are  almost  un¬ 
known. 

It  need  hardly  be  explained  that  the  fjords  are 
arms  of  the  sea  that  penetrate  the  coast  between 
massive  palisades  of  rock  or  sheer  rugged  moun¬ 
tains  and  split  into  minor  divisions  forming  net¬ 
works  of  waterways  almost  like  a  delta.  These 
lesser  fjords,  branching  from  the  parent  bodies, 

so 
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are  of  less  magnitude  only  in  their  size,  because 
frequently  they  outrival  the  main  fjords  in 
scenic  grandeur  and,  indeed,  rejoice  in  sepa¬ 
rate  names. 

The  entire  western  coast  line  of  Norway,  from 
Christiansand,  in  the  extreme  south,  to  the 
North  Cape,  at  the  top  of  the  peninsula,  is  lined 
by  rugged  mountains  and  imposing  headlands 
seemingly  as  if  nature,  in  fashioning  this  far 
northern  peninsula,  had  wanted  to  create  an 
impregnable  bulwark  against  the  northern  seas 
and  their  icy  host.  And,  as  a  sort  of  outer  de¬ 
fense,  innumerable  islands,  large  and  small,  dot 
the  coastal  waters. 

So  continuous  is  this  chain  of  islands,  that 
it  is  possible  to  sail  from  the  extreme  south  to 
the  farthest  point  north  within  its  protection 
and  without  exposure  to  the  open  sea  except  for 
a  few  short  stretches  of  little  consequence. 
This  fact  is  one  that  makes  the  cruise  along  the 
coast  and  into  the  fjords  such  an  agreeable  jour¬ 
ney.  Mai  de  mer  is  something  with  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  reckon,  and  ennui  is  another, 
for  the  land  is  always  in  sight,  and  indeed  nearly 
always  visible  on  both  sides  of  the  ship,  afford¬ 
ing  constantly  changing  scenes  that  keep  the 
traveler  occupied  as  at  a  two-ring  circus.  One 
might  spend  a  whole  summer  exploring  the 
sounds  and  the  fjords  and  find  no  two  alike. 
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Each  possesses  a  distinct  personality  and  each 
presents  an  ever-changing  panorama  as  you 
cruise  over  the  placid  bosom  of  its  waters. 

Take  the  Hardanger  Fjord  in  the  south,  for 
example,  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  the 
waterways.  It  presents,  along  its  broad,  ample 
watercourse,  a  kaleidoscope  of  varied  scenery — 
towering  mountains  often  crowned  with  snow, 
bold  rocky  cliffs,  pretty  wooded  hills  and  pleas¬ 
ant  smiling  fields  studded  with  fertile  farms.  A 
human  touch  that  is  found  nowhere  else  is  added 
here,  for  the  country  folk,  on  Sundays  and  holi¬ 
days,  are  seen  in  their  brilliant  native  costumes. 
The  women  wear  the  skaut,  a  sort  of  stiff  white 
linen  cap,  a  gayly  colored  bodice  and  dark  skirt 
adorned  with  a  brightly  figured  pinafore;  the 
men  are  clad  in  knee  breeches  and  sleeveless 
jackets  trimmed  with  velvet  and  braid  or  frock 
coats  of  elaborate  design.  The  Hardanger 
Fjord  lies  midway  between  Bergen  and  Stavan¬ 
ger,  which  is  the  fourth  largest  city  in  the  King¬ 
dom,  a  great  canning  center,  and  important  to 
the  tourist  because  it  has  at  its  very  door  the 
Lyse  Fjord,  a  singularly  wild  and  awe-inspiring 
inlet  of  the  sea. 

Of  quite  a  different  appearance  is  the 
Sogne  Fjord  further  north.  Flanked  for  the 
most  part  with  bleak,  towering  mountains, 
intersected  by  deep  gorges  and  rushing  streams, 


The  Hardangcr  Fjord,  midway  between  Bergen  and  Stavanger,  is  noted  for  its  broad  course, 
bold  rocks,  heavy  forests,  and  the  smiling  fields  and  fertile  farms  that  line  its  shores.  It  is 
without  the  austere  grandeur  of  some  of  the  northern  fjords,  but  possesses  a  more  refined  beauty. 


Many  of  the  lakes  of  Norway  partake  of  the  character  of  the  fjords.  The  Suldalsvand,  or 
Suldal’s  Lake,  situated  between  Stavanger  and  the  end  of  the  Hardanger  Fjord,  is  enclosed  by 
towering  cliffs.  The  narrow  portions  of  the  lake  arc  no  broader  than  a  river  or  the  slenderest  fjord. 
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it  lias  a  wild  grandeur  not  possessed  by  the  Har- 
danger,  sacrificing  in  its  austerity  the  softer 
beauty  and  graceful  charm  of  the  latter.  It  is 
famous  for  this  rugged  grandeur  and  has  the 
distinction,  besides,  of  being  the  longest  of  all 
the  fjords,  and  the  deepest,  too.  From  Sogne- 
fest,  at  the  entrance  of  the  fjord,  to  Skjolden,  at 
its  extreme  innermost  point,  the  Sogne  Fjord 
penetrates  the  coast  to  a  distance  of  nearly  one 
hundred  and  twelve  miles.  Despite  this  great 
length  it  is  nowhere  more  than  four  miles  wide, 
and  so  far  down  do  the  almost  perpendicular 
banks  descend  that  in  places  the  depth  of  the 
water  is  nearly  four-fifths  of  a  mile. 

It  has  been  popularly  supposed  that  the  geo¬ 
logical  formation  of  the  fjords  was  caused 
through  erosion,  during  the  ages,  by  glacial  and 
sea  action;  but  this  theory  seems  untenable 
because  the  depth  of  the  water  in  many  of  them 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  ocean  outside  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  fjords  existed 
before  the  glacial  era. 

In  the  course  of  the  Sogne  Fjord  is  seen  one 
of  the  most  interesting  studies  of  climate  and 
rainfall  in  the  world.  At  Sognefest,  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  fjord,  the  annual  rainfall  is  more 
than  six  feet.  A  little  more  than  fifty  miles  in¬ 
land  it  rains  a  total  of  two  feet  less  a  year. 
Seventy  miles  along  the  fjord  less  than  three 
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feet  of  rain  are  recorded.  Ten  miles  further  in 
there  is  one  foot  of  precipitation  less,  until  just 
short  of  ninety  miles  from  the  mouth  the  rain¬ 
fall  is  only  sixteen  inches!  Few  places  at  sea 
level  anywhere  in  the  world  show  such  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  influence  of  ocean  current  and  lati¬ 
tude  on  climate  as  is  exhibited  here.  On  the 
eastern  reaches  of  the  fjord  the  climate  resem¬ 
bles  that  of  inland  Europe,  with  long  cold  win¬ 
ters  and  short  hot  summers,  while  on  the  coast, 
a  hundred  miles  west,  the  winters  are  warm  and 
open  and  the  summers  cool  and  damp.  The  rec¬ 
ord  for  Norwegian  rainfall,  however,  does  not 
rest  with  any  place  on  the  Sogne  Fjord.  Floro, 
a  short  distance  to  the  north,  and  situated  al¬ 
most  at  the  bend  of  the  coast  as  it  turns  north¬ 
eastward,  gets  the  full  benefit  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  and  by  hanging  up  an  annual  record 
of  rainfall  of  seven  feet  six  inches  has  the 
doubtful  honor  of  being  the  wettest  place  in 
Norway. 

The  Sogne  Fjord  enjoys  another  distinction 
— that  of  being  the  parent  of  the  Naero  Fjord 
(Narrow  Fjord)  which  cuts  its  narrow  sinuous 
way  from  the  upper  reaches  of  the  other,  south¬ 
ward  into  the  stern  and  rockbound  coast.  In 
some  respects  this  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
the  arms  of  the  sea,  for,  in  many  places,  its 
sheer  perpendicular  walls  of  rock  rise  abruptly 
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to  a  height  of  thousands  of  feet  and  the  moun¬ 
tains,  close  at  hand,  tower  more  than  a  mile. 
In  some  places  the  chasm  of  the  fjord  is  not 
much  more  than  two  hundred  yards  wide  and 
you  sail  between  great  palisades  of  rock  in 
which  at  times  no  opening  ahead  seems  to  exist. 
Suddenly  you  come  to  a  turn  in  the  waterway, 
the  towering  cliffs  open  up  and  you  pass  through 
a  narrow  channel  that  discloses  new  wonders. 
So  vast  are  these  mighty  cliffs  and  so  abruptly 
do  they  rise  that  the  tiny  hamlet  of  Gudvangen, 
at  the  end  of  the  Naero  Fjord,  does  not  see  the 
sun  from  October  until  February. 

Of  yet  a  different  character  from  the  others  is 
the  Geiranger  Fjord,  still  further  to  the  north, 
and  the  one  which  I  think  I  like  best.  In  a  re¬ 
markable  way  it  combines  nobility  and  splendor, 
rugged  grandeur  and  graceful  beauty.  Of  the 
same  essential  character  as  the  Naero  Fjord, 
nature  has  fashioned  it  on  a  scale  of  greater 
magnificence ;  yet  there  is  preserved  in  its  scen¬ 
ery  a  sort  of  intimate  feeling,  for  nowhere  is 
this  splendid  waterway  much  more  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  wide.  Its  shores,  while  possess¬ 
ing  an  exceeding  ruggedness,  seem  hospitable 
with  their  many  alluring  waterfalls  and  tiny 
farms  where  indomitable  husbandmen  have 
gained  footholds,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fjord 
the  traveler’s  eye  is  greeted  with  the  pictur- 
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esque  village  of  Merok  which  nestles  in  placid 
contentment  on  the  shore  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  basins  of  Norway.  And  descending 
from  the  sheer  cliffs  of  eternal  rock  that  tower 
into  the  blue  along  both  sides  of  the  Geiranger 
Fjord,  are  these  numerous  waterfalls,  some  of 
which  make  breathless  leaps  from  lofty  heights 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  more.  Among  them 
is  the  famous  Seven  Sisters,  that  descends  in 
seven  slender  cascades,  tumbling  from  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  towering  mountains  crested  by  perpetual 
snow  nearly  a  mile  above,  and  finally  taking  a 
bold  jump  from  a  jutting  cornice  of  rock  high  up 
in  the  cliff  into  the  fjord  below.  These  grace¬ 
ful  cataracts  that  line  the  Geiranger  with  such 
delightful  frequency  are  encountered  occasion¬ 
ally  in  the  other  fjords  and  are  happy  surprises 
of  nature  which  she  suddenly  thrusts  into  view, 
as  you  round  a  bold  headland,  or  makes  visible 
between  curtains  of  rock  in  the  clefts  of  the 
mountain  walls.  Some  of  these  waterfalls  dash 
down  the  steep  mountain  grades  in  solid  vol¬ 
ume;  others  leap  into  clear  space  like  tenuous 
veils  of  mist,  and  still  others  resemble  silver 
festoons  on  the  face  of  the  rock,  contributing  a 
charm  to  the  mountainscapes  possessed  by  no 
similar  headlands  in  Europe  or  America.  In  a 
clear  northern  summer  sun  these  leaping  water¬ 
falls  are  shimmering  bits  of  loveliness,  and 


The  Geiranger  Fjord,  midway  between  Bergen  and  Trond- 
hjem,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Norwegian  waterways  and 
is  distinguished  by  bold,  rugged  cliffs  and  numerous  waterfalls. 
The  famous  Seven  Sisters  cataract,  which  leaps  in  seven 
slender  cascades  from  the  sheer  cliff,  is  seen  at  the  right. 


The  tip  ends  of  many  of  the  fjords  support  small  but  thriving  communities  which  are  the 
commercial  centers  for  the  surrounding  countryside.  Odda,  at  the  end  of  the  Sor  Fjord,  an 
arm  of  the  Hardanger,  is  flanked  by  imposing  mountains. 
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when  the  cliffs  are  shrouded  in  fog  they  appear 
to  descend  eerily  from  the  clouds  themselves. 

Molde,  which  rejoices  in  a  mild,  moist  climate 
due  to  its  sheltered  position  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  snow-capped  mountains  and  is  known 
as  The  City  of  Roses  from  the  abundance  of  its 
flowers,  is  not  far  north  of  the  Geiranger  Fjord 
and  is  the  center  of  another  network  of  fjords 
of  varying  grandeur.  It  is  also  a  mecca  for 
yachtsmen  from  Norway,  Sweden  and  Den¬ 
mark  and  from  Germany  and  England  as  well. 
It  was  off  this  city  that  a  part  of  the  German 
fleet,  and  not  far  away,  in  the  Sogne  Fjord,  that 
the  German  Emperor  lay  in  his  imperial  yacht 
Meteor  on  that  fateful  day  in  midsummer  1914 
when  the  news,  that  startled  the  world,  came  to 
him  of  the  war  that  was  to  engulf  all  Europe 
and  that  sent  him  speeding  home  to  assume  his 
long  practiced  role  of  war  lord. 

In  contrast  to  all  of  the  others  and  of  a  mag¬ 
nitude  and  austerity  not  equaled  by  any  of 
them  is  the  Lyngen  Fjord  up  near  Tromso  in 
the  north  of  the  peninsula.  In  sheer  titanic 
splendor  it  surpasses  its  brothers,  for  its  broad 
roadstead  is  lined  by  mighty  snow-flecked  moun¬ 
tains  which  enfold  glaciers  in  their  stupendous 
embrace  and,  in  the  sweep  of  its  majestic  length, 
one  vast  panorama  succeeds  another.  The 
scenery,  with  its  scanty  vegetation  and  rugged 
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sterility,  has  all  the  austerity  and  inhospitable 
character  of  the  Arctic ;  being  north  of  the  Polar 
Circle  it  is  indeed  within  the  Arctic  regions. 
But  in  the  mellow  sunshine  of  the  long  summer 
days  or  in  the  radiance  of  the  luminous  sum¬ 
mer  nights  it  smiles  in  friendly  welcome  to  the 
visitor,  although  it  can  never  charm  in  the 
intimate  way  of  the  narrower  waterways  of  the 
south.  One  exclusive  attraction  possessed  by 
the  Lyngen  Fjord  is  a  Lapp  encampment,  within 
walking  distance  of  the  tiny  hamlet  of  Lvng- 
seidet,  where  a  community  of  nomad  Lapps, 
who  are  among  the  most  primitive  people  in 
the  world,  may  be  seen  in  their  tents  and  mud 
houses — temporary  residences  of  this  their 
midsummer  camping  ground — and  reindeer 
herds  may  be  discovered  roaming  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  mountainsides.  These  strange  folk,  living 
just  as  they  have  done  for  centuries,  influenced 
only  remotely  by  the  civilization  about  them, 
speaking  a  language  of  their  own,  attired  in 
costumes  that  are  colorful  and  almost  grotesque, 
are  worth  seeing  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
observe  a  race  of  people  who,  seemingly,  are 
able  to  live  in  health  and  happiness  without  the 
necessity  of  indulging  in  even  an  occasional 
bath. 

Steaming  up  the  coast  from  the  more  south¬ 
erly  waterways  to  the  Lyngen  Fjord  you  pass 
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through  the  straits  of  the  Lofoten  Islands — a 
group  of  four  great  islands  and  thousands  of 
rocky  islets — which,  in  the  rugged  character  of 
the  scenery,  resemble  the  coast  of  the  mainland, 
but  with  distinct  points  of  difference.  They  con¬ 
sist  of  a.  chain  of  gaunt  mountains,  cleft  by 
many  water  courses  and  narrow  sounds,  which, 
on  approaching,  seem  to  afford  no  passage,  but 
suddenly  open  up  granite  flanked  exits  and  en¬ 
trances,  frequently  under  jagged  mountains  of 
volcanic  rock  that  reach  their  pointed  summits 
far  into  the  sky.  Here  and  there  the  mountains 
flatten  out  and  meadows  appear  which  support 
meager  farms  and  on  which  sheep  and  cattle 
graze.  In  spite  of  the  position  of  these  islands, 
which  are  well  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle, 
washed  as  they  are  by  the  Gulf  Stream  the 
winters  are  so  mild  that  sheep  can  remain  in 
the  open  all  year. 

This  whole  northern  coast  abounding  in 
mountains,  fjords,  glaciers  and  ocean  vistas  is 
filled  with  infinite  delight  for  the  visitor.  It 
resembles  more  than  anything  else  the  stretch 
of  Canadian  and  Alaskan  coastlines  from  Se¬ 
attle  and  Vancouver  to  Sitka.  And  to  make 
it  more  entertaining  to  the  traveler,  it  is  ani¬ 
mated  by  a  great  abundance  of  fish  and  bird 
life.  Dolphins  and  porpoises  disport  them¬ 
selves  on  the  surface  of  the  waters  and  great 
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shoals  of  lesser  fish  make  their  appearance,  for 
the  waters  abound  in  cod,  herring,  halibut  and 
other  varieties.  Gulls  and  other  birds  fill  the 
air  and  countless  eider  ducks,  from  which  the 
world  gets  its  supply:  of  down,  dot  the  face  of 
the  sea,  making  sudden  nose  dives  under  the 
surface  at  the  approach  of  danger.  These 
ducks,  tilting  themselves  on  end,  disappear  as 
if  by  magic,  habitual  divers  that  they  are.  In¬ 
deed  it  is  by  diving  that  they  earn  their  living. 
So  expert  are  they  in  the  art  that  they  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  plunging  down  a  depth  of  fifty  feet 
and  even  more  in  search  of  tiny  crabs  and  other 
Crustacea  which  form  their  daily  menu. 

And  here  is  one  of  the  greatest  fishing 
grounds  in  the  world.  To  the  central  Nor¬ 
wegian  coast  as  far  north  as  Tromso,  especially 
to  the  Vest  Fjord,  the  wide  sound  lying  between 
the  mainland  and  the  Lofoten  Islands,  come  the 
cod  in  the  late  winter  and  spring,  from  the 
ocean  depths  to  spawn.  So  dense  are  the  fish, 
which  run  in  shoals  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  depth,  that  the  leads  when  thrown  by  the 
fishermen,  actually  rest  on  the  backs  of  the  fish. 
In  the  late  winter  and  spring  of  every  year 
thousands  of  fishenpen  assemble  in  these 
waters  for  the  annual  harvest.  The  larger 
boats  are  equipped  with  huge  nets ;  the  smaller 
ones  content  themselves  with  lines.  These  lines, 
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a  mile  or  more  long,  are  furnished  with  twelve 
to  fifteen  hundred  hooks  and,  in  order  that  no 
tune  shall  be  lost  when  the  fish  are  running,  they 
are  frequently  manned  day  and  night.  A  fe¬ 
verish  activity  the  fishing  makes,  but  that  it  is 
not  without  its  adequate  rewards  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that,  in  record  years,  the  catches  have 
run  as  high  as  forty-five  million  fish. 

If,  in  the  porcine  domain  of  the  stockyards  in 
Chicago,  nothing  is  lost  but  the  squeal,  as¬ 
suredly  here  is  greater  efficiency,  for  in  the 
Norwegian  fisheries  even  that  is  not  lost  be¬ 
cause  of  the  inarticulate  character  of  the  fish¬ 
ermen’s  quarry.  The  utilization  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  fish  is  complete.  The  catches  are 
brought  ashore,  the  fish  are  opened  up,  salted 
and  spread  on  the  rocks  and  platforms  to  dry. 
They  are  then  collected  and  hung  on  wooden 
frames  or  stacked  in  heaps  under  round  wooden 
covers  for  several  months.  After  this  they  are 
shipped  to  the  markets.  The  heads  are  kiln 
dried  and  reduced  to  fertilizer  or  are  boiled 
with  sea  weed  and  used  for  cattle  food.  The 
roe  furnishes  bait  and  the  liver  is  rendered  into 
cod  liver  oil  to  fatten  the  invalids  of  the  world. 

Few  people  go  as  far  north  as  the  Lofotens 
without  extending  their  journey  to  the  top  of 
the  Continent  in  order  to  stand  at  the  summit 
of  the  North  Cape  and  enjoy  its  matchless 


i 
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view  of  the  vast  expanses  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
This  is  in  many  respects  the  piece  de  resistance 
of  the  trip  through  or  about  Norway.  This 
gaunt  and  precipitous  headland  fronts  the 
reaches  of  the  polar  waters  at  a  point  more  than 
three  hundred  miles  north  of  the  Polar  Circle. 
To  attain  its  summit  you  must  scale,  by  a  nar¬ 
row  serpentine  path,  an  almost  perpendicular 
wall  more  than  a  thousand  feet  high.  A  walk 
of  half  a  mile  across  the  rocky  plateau  of  the 
cape,  which  is  devoid  of  verdure  except  for 
mosses  and  low-growing  grasses — you  are  north 
of  timber  line  here — brings  you  to  its  rim. 
The  view  into  the  majestic  spaces  of  the  Arc¬ 
tic  Sea,  north,  east  and  west  is  singularly 
inspiring!  The  sense  of  isolation  is  supreme. 
A  great,  gaunt  headland  of  solid  rock,  precip¬ 
itous  walls  of  eternal  stone  presenting  impreg¬ 
nable  ramparts  to  the  surging  waters — a  veri¬ 
table  titan’s  stronghold — a  complete  absence  of 
life  and  the  solemn  expanse  of  the  boundless  sea 
— that  is  all,  except  the  sun,  a  sphere  of  golden 
flame,  that  floods  the  solitary  world  without  so 
much  to  obstruct  it  as  an  aspen  leaf.  You  are 
literally  bathed  in  its  radiance  as  it  swings 
around  the  saucer  of  the  horizon,  mounting 
slowly  until  noon  and  then  gradually  seeking 
the  lonely,  watery  horizon  again.  If  you  are 
there  between  the  middle  of  May  and  the  end 


The  Geiranger  Fjord,  midway  between  Bergen  and  Trond- 
hjem,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Norwegian  waterways  and 
is  distinguished  by  bold,  rugged  cliffs  and  numerous  waterfalls. 
The  famous  Seven  Sisters  cataract,  which  leaps  in  seven 
slender  cascades  from  the  sheer  cliff,  is  seen  at  the  right. 


The  tip  ends  of  many  of  the  fjords  support  small  but  thriving  communities  which  are  the 
commercial  centers  for  the  surrounding  countryside.  Odda,  at  the  end  of  the  Sor  Fjord,  an 
arm  of  the  Hardanger,  is  flanked  by  imposing  mountains. 
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of  July  the  sun  will  be  your  companion  day  or 
night  unless,  perchance,  the  fog  blots  it  out. 

The  North  Cape  must  assuredly  remain  on 
every  man’s  itinerary.  To  stand  on  its  sum¬ 
mit  with  the  whole  world  at  your  feet,  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  sublimity  of  this  unchanging  and 
eternal  scene,  should  be  one  of  the  great  travel 
emotions  of  your  life. 

There  is  more  of  interest  on  the  coast  of  Nor¬ 
way  and  adjacent  to  it  than  the  fjords  and  the 
cities.  It  is  the  fjords,  however,  that  make 
these  things  easy  of  access  and  that  perhaps 
form  the  incentive  to  see  them  on  the  part 
of  the  traveler.  There  are  excursions  from  the 
fjords  through  silent  valleys  hemmed  in  by 
unscalable  mountains  of  rock  like  the  Norang- 
dal,  near  Aalesund,  through  which  you  drive  in 
a  stolkjaerre,  the  quaint  two-wheeled  vehicle  of 
Norway.  In  this  somber  valley,  in  the  clefts 
of  the  rock  walls  and  beneath  overhanging  cliffs, 
the  avalanche  snow  remains  in  great  drifts  all 
summer.  The  chaos,  too,  wrought  by  destruc¬ 
tive  rock  avalanches  is  seen  here  and  there 
where  colossal  fragments  of  the  mountainside 
have  broken  away,  crashing  into  the  valley  with 
a  roar  as  of  countless  batteries  of  heavy  ar¬ 
tillery.  In  the  center  of  this  valley  there  is 
a  lake  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long, 
formed  by  one  of  these  stupendous  landslides  of 
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living  rock,  and  at  the  bottom  of  it,  visible 
through  its  crystal  water,  is  all  that  remains  of 
a  diminutive  village  which  was  engulfed  in  the 
disaster. 

Or,  unlike  the  Norangdal  in  character,  there  is 
the  Naerodal,  at  the  end  of  which,  on  the  Naero 
Fjord,  is  Gudvangen,  already  referred  to,  so 
overtopped  by  towering  mountains  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  deprived  of  the  cheering  rays  of 
the  sun  for  four  months  of  the  year.  This 
valley,  nearly  six  miles  long,  when  seen  from 
the  little  town  of  Stalheim,  a  thousand  feet 
above,  seems  to  dwarf  to  utter  futility  the  tiny 
specks  of  human  life  that  creep  along  the  road 
winding  like  a  narrow  ribbon  through  it,  so 
abruptly  do  the  mountains  rise  on  either  side 
and  so  completely  overpowering  do  they  appear. 
From  the  tops  of  these  majestic,  palisaded  hills 
descend  waterfalls,  some  slender  and  so  far 
overhead  as  to  seem  like  mere  frescoes  on  the 
rocks ;  others  that  make  gigantic  leaps  from  the 
summit  to  fall  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on 
projecting  shoulders  of  the  cliffs  and  be  dashed 
into  mist,  spinning  gauzy  veils  that  glisten  in 
the  sunshine;  and  still  others  that  are  big  and 
boisterous  and  tumble  madly  in  impetuous 
rushes  to  the  swdftly  flowing  creek  in  the  valley. 

There  are  excursions  to  lakes  nestling  on  moun¬ 
tain  heights  like  Lake  Djupvand  near  Djup- 
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vashytten,  reached  from  Merok,  on  whose  blue 
waters  ice  often  floats  in  midsummer  and  near 
which  is  the  peninsular  divide,  the  summit  of 
the  watersheds  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Skager 
Rack.  The  road  that  winds  its  devious  course 
up  to  this  lake  is  a  notable  piece  of  engineering 
and  the  traveler  is  regaled,  during  its  miles  of 
peaceful  penetration  into  the  mountain  fast¬ 
nesses,  with  ever-changing  vievTs  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  heights  and  wooded  valleys,  and  with 
glimpses  of  the  Geiranger  Fjord  in  the  distance 
below  that  cannot  be  adequately  described. 

There  are  trips  to  waterfalls  that  deafen  by 
their  roar,  like  Skjaeggedalsfoss,  off  the  Har- 
danger  Fjord,  which  is  more  than  three  times 
the  height  of  Niagara — the  mightiest  wmterfall 
in  Europe  and  the  highest,  perhaps,  in  the 
world;  to  the  gigantic  glaciers,  such  as  Jostedal, 
by  far  the  largest  in  Europe,  and  the  Svartisen, 
a  close  second,  for  these  great  rivers  of  ice, 
covering,  respectively,  three  hundred  and  thirty 
and  twro  hundred  and  thirty  square  miles,  dwTarf 
to  insignificance,  in  size  at  least,  the  largest  in 
Switzerland  which  do  not  exceed  twenty  square 
miles  in  area;  and  to  ancient  Viking  timber 
churches,  like  the  one  at  Borgund  built  in  1138, 
and  Hitterdals  Kirke,  near  Notodden,  which 
is  the  largest  and  dates  from  the  13th  century. 
Twenty-four  of  these  medieval  churches  have 
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survived  the  centuries.  Built  in  the  dragon 
style,  similar  in  design  to  the  Viking  ships,  the 
roofs  are  supported  by  great  timber  columns 
and  since  these  places  of  worship  were  con¬ 
structed  before  window  frames  were  used  in 
Norway  the  only  light  that  finds  its  way  into  the 
interiors  is  through  narrow  apertures  under 
their  ceilings.  It  is  probable  that  in  Viking 
times  the  services  consisted  solely  of  the  mass, 
which  was  chanted  in  the  candle-lighted  choir, 
the  congregation  kneeling  in  the  dark  nave.  At 
the  entrance  is  a  small  room  used  by  the  hardy 
peasants  in  which  to  deposit  their  axes  and 
other  primitive  weapons.  Outside  of  the  build¬ 
ing  runs  a  low  arcade  used  probably  for  shelter 
before  and  after  service.  The  dragon  head 
carvings  on  the  gables  resemble  the  figurehead 
and  embellishments  on  a  Viking  ship’s  prow 
and  betray  the  fact  that  the  Norse  shipbuilders 
had  a  part  in  the  building  of  these  edifices. 

All  these  things  the  traveler  to  Norway  can 
see  with  the  maximum  of  comfort,  for  there  are 
public  motor  routes  and  private  stolkjaerre 
itineraries;  there  are  express  steamers  which 
ply  up  and  down  the  coast  on  frequent  schedules 
making  connections  with  one  another,  some¬ 
times  in  the  middle  of  the  fjords  and  there,  with 
entire  safety,  transferring  passengers  bound  for 
other  parts;  and  there  are  cruises  to  the  fjords 


The  little  church  of  Trondenaes,  near  Harstad  and  a  long 
distance  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  built  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
is  the  most  northerly  stone  church  in  the  world.  Its  auster¬ 
ity  contrasts  sharply  with  the  ancient  timber  churches  built 
in  the  dragon  style  similar  in  design  to  the  Viking  ships,  of 
which  twenty-four  remain  in  Norway. 


A  glance  of  this  map  reveals  the  far  northerly  position 
of  Spitsbergen.  In  the  same  latitude  as  perpetually  ice¬ 
bound  Greenland  and  Franz  Josef  Land,  it  is  warmed  by  the 
influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  which  flows  up  the  Norwegian 
coast,  passes  Bear  Island  and  washes  Spitsbergen’s  shores. 
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and  the  cities,  with  land  excursions  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  points  of  scenic  interest,  which  are  made 
at  frequent  intervals  during  the  summer.  On 
these  cruises  you  live  on  board  ship,  have  agree¬ 
able  companionship  and  miss  little  of  impor¬ 
tance  offered  by  scenic  Norway. 

Of  course  I  have  not  attempted  to  set  forth 
more  than  a  mere  fraction  of  the  things  to  he 
seen  along  the  fjords  and  related  sections  of 
Norway.  I  have  tried  only  to  indicate  the  gen¬ 
eral  character  of  the  Norwegian  coast,  which  is 
so  different  from  any  other,  and  to  suggest  the 
sort  of  thing  the  traveler  finds  there.  The 
thousand  and  one  things  in  the  Norwegian 
nights’  entertainment  may  he  found  with  ex¬ 
acting  detail  in  any  guide  book. 


SPITSBERGEN— NORWAY’S  NEW  MAN¬ 
DATE  IN  THE  POLAR  SEA 


NAKED  brown  mountains,  rugged  peaks, 
giant  glaciers,  splendid  fjords,  mighty 
silences  and  days  of  four  months — that  is  Spits¬ 
bergen  up  in  the  vast  solitudes  of  the  polar  seas. 
In  the  same  latitude  as  perpetually  ice-bound 
northern  Greenland  and  Franz  Josef  Land,  no 
other  territory  so  far  north  is  inhabitable  by 
white  men;  no  readily  accessible  land  on  the 
earth’s  surface  has  remained  without  a  sover¬ 
eign  so  long  a  time.  For  until  the  treaty  of 
Versailles,  Spitsbergen  had  remained  No  Man’s 
Land  since  the  middle  ages.  At  that  historic 
peace  it  was  awarded  to  Norway  in  recognition 
of  her  services  to  the  Allies  during  the  war 
and  because  of  the  predominance  of  her  interests 
there.  Even  yet  Norway  has  not  actually  as¬ 
sumed  the  mandate,  which  in  this  case  means 
complete  sovereignty,  because  of  mining  and 
other  claims  of  several  other  nationals.  But 
when  technicalities  have  been  overcome,  the 
Norwegian  flag  will  float  over  the  microscopic 
settlements  in  this  far  north  territory  and  at 
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last,  perhaps,  lighthouses  will  he  constructed 
along  the  western  coast  for  the  guidance  of  mar¬ 
iners  during  the  darkness  of  the  long  polar 
night. 

In  every  part  of  the  world  the  Arctic  Circle 
ties  almost  inaccessibly  on  the  top  of  the  hemi¬ 
sphere.  It  intersects  Greenland,  penetrates 
northernmost  Labrador,  and  traverses  the 
frozen  wastes  of  Siberia.  But  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  runs  north 
of  Iceland,  the  Polar  Circle  seems  well  to  the 
south.  Hundreds  of  tourists  cross  it  every 
summer  on  their  way  to  the  North  Cape,  which 
is  three  hundred  miles  nearer  the  pole.  The 
top  of  Spitsbergen,  just  overlapping  80  de¬ 
grees  north  latitude,  is  nearly  a  thousand  miles 
above  this  frigid  circle  and  considerably  closer 
to  the  North  Pole  than  to  it.  Yet  on  the  jour¬ 
ney  up  from  Norway,  in  the  moderate  waters 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  traveler  basks  on  deck 
in  the  warm  sun  of  mid-August  without  the 
necessity  of  using  a  steamer  rug,  and  he  may 
climb  the  eternal  glaciers  of  Spitsbergen  in  the 
midnight  sun,  comfortable  often  without  an 
overcoat.  It  all  seems  incredible  when  you 
think  in  degrees  of  latitude  and  in  miles  north. 
It  is  quite  different,  however,  when  looked  at  in 
the  light  of  ocean  currents.  The  gulf  stream, 
retaining  the  warmth  of  its  southern  birth, 
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flows  past  the  British  Isles,  continues  up  the 
coast  of  Norway  and  washes  the  entire  western 
coast  of  Spitsbergen.  Weakened  somewhat  by 
an  Arctic  current  that  flows  south  and  joins  it 
at  Bear  Island,  half  way  up  from  the  North 
Cape,  the  Gulf  Stream,  slowly  losing  its 
energy,  persists  nevertheless  until  it  has  as¬ 
sailed  in  vain  the  ramparts  of  eternal  ice,  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  frigid  depths  of  the  Polar 
Sea  above  the  uttermost  tip  of  the  Spitsbergen 
archipelago. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  Europe 
and  until  the  summer  of  1922,  Spitzbergen  was 
unvisited  by  passenger  steamers.  In  August 
of  that  year  a  single  vessel  left  the  port  of 
Bergen  for  the  journey  there  and  to  the  pack 
ice  beyond,  which  is  usually  reached  between 
80  and  82  degrees  north  and  which  bars  all 
further  navigation  toward  the  pole.  But  all 
these  years,  during  the  summer  months,  a  con¬ 
stant  stream  of  shipping  has  been  flowing  to 
Spitsbergen,  bringing  back  the  coal  which  is 
being  taken  in  ever-increasing  quantities  from 
its  inhospitable  hills.  Had  the  vast  mineral 
deposits  in  Spitsbergen  been  known  and  the 
means  of  extracting  them  profitably  been  dis¬ 
covered,  this  land  would  not  have  remained 
without  a  flag  for  so  long  a  time.  For  it  was 
discovered  as  far  back  as  the  Viking  age  and 
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was  known  as  Svalbard,  which  means  “the  cold 
shores.”  In  1261  King  Haakon  Haakonsson 
proclaimed  it,  together  with  Greenland,  a  part 
of  his  kingdom.  At  that  time  Spitsbergen  was 
believed  to  be  contiguous  to  Greenland.  Later, 
expeditions  to  this  country  ceased  and  it  be¬ 
came  forgotten  territory  until  in  1596  William 
Barents,  a  Dutchman  who  was  seeking  a  way 
to  the  Orient  by  the  northeast  passage,  re¬ 
discovered  it  and  the  name  became  Spitsber¬ 
gen,  the  English  equivalent  of  which  is  “pointed 
mountains.”  A  few  years  later  Henry  Hudson 
visited  its  waters  and  drew  attention  to  the 
great  numbers  of  whales,  walrus  and  seals  that 
inhabited  them.  The  Dutch,  with  that  tireless 
energy  that  characterized  their  enterprise  and 
contributed  so  much  to  their  greatness  at  that 
period,  were  quick  to  recognize  the  possibilities 
of  the  fisheries  and  established  a  great  train 
oil  factory  at  Virgo  Bay,  in  the  extreme  north¬ 
westerly  part  of  the  island.  This  enterprise, 
situated  almost  on  the  edge  of  the  80th  parallel 
of  latitude,  expanded  to  such  relatively  large 
proportions  that  a  miniature  city  grew  up 
which  the  Dutch  named  Smeerenberg  or  Blub¬ 
ber  Town.  Dominated  by  a  fort  and  with  a 
church,  shops,  bakery,  cafes,  dance  hall,  gam¬ 
bling  houses,  and  other  concomitants  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  it  boasted  a  population  of  several  thou- 
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sand  people  during  the  summer  months  and,  in 
commercial  importance,  the  town  and  its  in¬ 
dustry  were  regarded  by  the  Dutch  as  being 
hardly  less  important  than  Batavia,  in  Java, 
their  far  eastern  possession.  The  whales,  so 
numerous  then,  have  long  since  disappeared 
from  these  waters  in  numbers  large  enough  to 
make  fishing  unprofitable,  and  all  that  remains 
now  on  the  site  of  Blubber  Town  is  a  mound 
of  stones,  erected  a  few  years  ago  by  order  of 
the  Queen  of  Holland,  under  which  are  in¬ 
terred  the  bones  collected  from  the  scattered 
graves  of  that  period.  Among  those  who  es¬ 
sayed  a  van  ter  in  the  colony  the  mortality  was 
very  great,  by  far  the  larger  proportion  falling 
a  prey  to  scurvy  and  the  severity  of  the  long 
Arctic  night. 

It  was  almost  at  this  spot  across  the  narrow 
bay  that  two  tragedies  of  North  Polar  dis¬ 
covery  were  enacted.  For  it  was  Danes’  Island 
in  the  protected  waters  of  Virgo  Bay  that  the 
young  Swedish  engineer,  S.  A.  Andree,  selected 
for  the  starting  point  of  his  ill-fated  expedition 
to  the  pole  in  1896.  He  found  little  difficulty  in 
raising  the  sum  of  $35,000  needed  for  his  daring 
enterprise.  Its  novelty,  its  simplicity  and  its 
romantic  quality  gained  for  it  many  friends. 
What  seemed  easier  than  to  drift  across  the 
pole  on  the  wings  of  southerly  breezes  which 


The  coast  of  Spitsbergen  is  lined  with  the  imposing  bulwarks  of  sea  level  glaciers,  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  which  may  be  gauged  by  a  comparison  of  this  glacier  with  the  steamer  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  Below  is  the  point  in  Virgo  Bay  from  which  Andree  and  Wellman  made  two 
attempts  to  reach  the  North  Pole  by  balloon.  Their  hut  and  balloon  shed  are  seen. 


In  the  seventeenth  century  the  waters  of  Spitsbergen  yielded  vast  numbers  of  whales,  and, 
although  the  leviathans  have  ceased  to  be  abundant  there,  whaling  has  not  been  entirely 
abandoned,  as  will  be  seen  by  this  catch.  Bird  life  is  exceptionally  abundant  in  the  harbors  of 
Spitsbergen  and  multitudes  of  birds  dot  the  waters. 
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prevail  during  the  summer  months?  Andree, 
with  his  two  intrepid  companions,  was  ready 
for  the  start  in  June,  1896,  hut  the  favoring 
winds,  usually  so  abundant,  failed  to  appear, 
and,  giving  up  the  attempt  for  that  summer,  he 
devoted  the  following  year  to  enlarging  his 
balloon  and  perfecting  his  equipment.  Finally 
on  July  11th  of  the  following  year,  conditions 
seeming  perfect,  he  cut  loose  and  ascended, 
heading  in  an  N.  N.  Easterly  direction.  When 
last  seen  by  spectators  he  was  traveling  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-two  miles  an  hour.  In  a  little 
more  than  a  day  he  should  have  passed  over  the 
Pole.  A  message  despatched  by  carrier  pigeon 
at  82  degrees  reported  good  progress,  and  the 
world  waited  for  news  of  his  reappearance. 
But  no  word  ever  came,  save  a  messenger  buoy 
found  on  the  coast  of  Iceland  three  years  later 
and  another  that  was  washed  up  on  the  north 
coast  of  Norway  the  same  year,  both  of  which 
were  thrown  out  on  the  day  of  departure. 
What  fate  befell  these  hearty  argonauts  of  the 
air  is  a  matter  of  pure  conjecture.  Whether 
they  fell  into  the  open  sea  and  were  lost,  or 
were  forced  to  land  on  the  ice  and  perished  in 
the  desolation  of  the  Arctic,  will  never  be 
known. 

The  tragic  fate  of  these  men  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  deter  others  from  repeating  the  at- 
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tempt,  for  an  expedition  headed  by  Walter 
Wellman,  an  American,  financed  by  a  Chicago 
newspaper,  prepared  to  hop  off  in  June,  1906. 
It  was  August,  1909,  however,  before  condi¬ 
tions  seemed  favorable  and  the  much  heralded 
start  was  made.  Within  thirty  miles,  however, 
the  Wellman  airship  was  forced  to  land  and  the 
efitort  was  never  repeated,  though  the  sur¬ 
vivors  were  saved  and  some  of  them  remained 
in  the  north  for  a  year  or  two,  hoping  for  the 
chance  to  make  another  attempt. 

And  now  Captain  Amundsen,  the  discoverer 
of  the  South  Pole,  has  made  his  plans  to  fly 
across  the  Pole  by  aeroplane  this  summer  from 
Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  to  Spitsbergen — a  mat¬ 
ter  of  less  than  two  days  ’  flight.  The  distance 
to  be  covered  is  approximately  nineteen  hun¬ 
dred  miles. 

If  the  fisheries  have  ceased  to  yield  an  ade¬ 
quate  return,  a  new  commercial  importance  has 
crowned  Spitsbergen.  Among  numerous  other 
minerals  found  in  this  bleak,  inhospitable 
country,  immense  deposits  of  coal  were  discov¬ 
ered  some  years  ago — a  discovery  that  created 
a  problem  of  mining  and  transport  without 
precedent.  For,  in  a  land  without  inhabitants, 
these  deposits  were  in  a  country  where  no  labor 
existed,  and  where  the  harbors  were  unlighted 
and  were  blocked  by  ice  during  the  greater  part 
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of  the  long  polar  night.  But  in  spite  of  these 
obstacles  an  American  syndicate  started  min¬ 
ing  operations  at  Advent  Bay  in  the  Ice  Fjord 
and  the  British  opened  up  a  mine  on  a  hill  op¬ 
posite  in  the  same  year.  The  British  mine  has 
long  since  ceased  to  function,  and  sometime  ago 
the  Americans  sold  out  their  interests  to  a  Nor¬ 
wegian  syndicate,  which  could  operate  more 
profitably,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  their  own 
markets  and  their  greater  ease  of  securing  labor 
from  comparatively  nearby  Norway.  The  Nor¬ 
wegians  have  company  in  Advent  Bay,  for,  at 
another  point  in  the  Ice  Fjord,  the  Dutch  are 
working  a  considerable  mine  and  are  constantly 
extending  operations.  Apart  from  a  few  trap¬ 
pers,  which  are  found  here  and  there  on  the 
island,  the  coal  miners,  numbering  not  more 
than  a  thousand,  constitute  the  only  population 
of  Spitsbergen,  which  is  approximately  the  size 
of  Scotland.  These  mining  camps,  almost  with¬ 
out  form,  present  an  almost  military  aspect 
with  their  austere  wooden  buildings  devoid  of 
any  luxuries.  Indeed,  a  sort  of  military  scheme 
underlies  the  recruiting  of  labor  and  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  mines.  An  organization  of  this 
type  is,  of  course,  a  necessity,  considering  the 
conditions  under  which  the  work  is  carried  on. 
Four  hundred  miles  from  the  Norwegian  main¬ 
land,  in  a  barren,  desolate  wilderness,  accessible 
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only  by  collier  and  supply  ship  during  four 
months  and  entirely  cut  off  from  all  communica¬ 
tion  except  wireless  during  the  rest  of  the  year, 
four  months  of  which  the  sun  never  rises  above 
the  horizon,  the  conditions  make  enlistments 
for  a  definite  period  necessary.  And  yet  an 
abundance  of  men  are  found  who  are  glad  to 
undertake  this  strange  and  adventurous  life  for 
the  period  of  enlistment,  usually  a  year’s  dura¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  paternal  administration  to  which 
they  go,  an  organization  which  provides  them 
transportation  there  and  back,  furnishes  them 
bunk  room  of  no  very  luxurious  character,  feeds 
them  and  provides  amusement  in  the  form  of 
moving  pictures,  and,  most  important  of  all,  a 
wage  higher  than  that  which  prevails  in  Nor¬ 
way.  And  the  men  seem  to  like  this  austere 
frontier  life.  There  is  adventure,  the  novelty 
of  living  on  top  of  the  world,  the  long  Arctic 
night,  the  equally  long  day,  and  hunting  excur¬ 
sions  into  the  interior.  Besides,  the  men  save 
money  and  emerge  at  the  end  of  the  year  with 
the  nucleus  of  a  bank  account  saved  in  spite  of 
themselves.  A  season’s  service  satisfies  most  of 
them  and  they  are  happy  to  return  to  civiliza¬ 
tion,  but  the  call  of  the  wild  and  the  fascination 
of  frontier  life,  with  its  untrammeled  freedom 
and  spacious  living,  appeals  to  others  and  many 
of  them  remain  year  after  year  with  an  oc- 
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casional  visit  home  to  break  the  monotony.  The 
officials  of  the  mines  enjoy  the  luxury  of  sepa¬ 
rate  houses,  and,  while  their  cottages  are  of 
the  simplest  nature,  they  are  fairly  comfortable. 
A  simple  clubhouse  for  the  officers,  with  the  op¬ 
portunities  it  provides  for  reading  and  sociabil¬ 
ity,  helps  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  long  even¬ 
ings. 

“Don’t  you  get  tired  of  it  up  here  and  aren’t 
you  eager  to  get  back?”  I  asked  the  chief  en¬ 
gineer  of  the  Norwegian  mine,  the  executive 
head  of  operations,  a  man  well  under  middle 
age,  who  has  had  extensive  engineering  experi¬ 
ence  in  Norway  and  the  United  States. 

“The  best  answer  to  that,  is,”  he  replied, 
“that  I  have  been  here  since  1916,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one  year.” 

Spitsbergen  had  become  his  world.  His  wife 
and  children  were  sharing  his  self-imposed  exile 
and  they  had  no  thought  of  abandoning  their 
life  in  the  north.  At  this  mine,  there  were  in 
residence  thirty  women  and  as  many  children, 
all  of  them  the  families  of  officials.  Some  of 
the  women  and  most  of  the  children  were  to  be 
sent  back  to  Norway  for  the  winter. 

“But  aren’t  four  months  of  darkness  almost 
unbearable?”  I  persisted. 

“No,”  said  he,  “we  have  the  brilliant  Arctic 
moon  and  the  frequent  Northern  Lights,  which 
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mitigate  the  gloom.  It  is  not  nearly  as  dis¬ 
agreeable  as  it  seems.  At  the  week-ends,  when 
it  is  light  enough,  we  have  skiing  and  hunting 
trips  which  make  the  time  pass  pleasantly.” 

“What  do  you  do  in  the  matter  of  food'!”  I 
pursued.  “You  must  lay  in  an  eight  months ’ 
supply,  since  navigation  is  closed  for  that  length 
of  time.  ’  * 

‘ 1  That  problem  is  not  a  very  difficult  one,  ’  ’  he 
said.  “We  always  have  fresh  meat  because  we 
have  a  perfect  refrigerating  plant,  as  automatic 
as  the  weather.  Our  meat  is  stored  in  the  mine, 
where  it  is  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature,  a  lit¬ 
tle  below  freezing.  Up  here  the  ground  is  al¬ 
ways  frozen  a  few  feet  below  the  surface.  Our 
other  supplies  come  from  Norway  and  of  course 
we  have  them  in  great  variety.” 

As  a  supplement  to  the  fresh  meat,  and  as  a 
variation  of  diet,  the  miners  collect  the  eggs  of 
the  eider  ducks  which  are  found  in  great  num¬ 
bers.  The  eggs  are  excellent  eating  and  keep 
fresh  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

In  spite  of  the  complacency  of  these  cheerful 
residents,  Spitsbergen  is  far  from  being  a  win¬ 
ter  resort,  for  the  average  winter  temperature  is 
five  degrees  below  zero,  with  an  extreme  low  of 
nearly  fifty.  Yet  there  are  days  in  winter  when 
the  temperature  is  higher  than  it  is  in  London, 


When  vast  quantities  of  coal  were  discovered  in  Spitsbergen  some  years  ago,  an  American 
syndicate  was  among  the  first  to  undertake  mining  operations.  This  desolate  group  of  huts 
was  erected  and  dubbed  Longyear  City,  after  its  founder.  Subsequently  the  mine  was  taken 
over  by  a  Norwegian  syndicate.  In  the  center  of  the  picture  is  the  funicular  that  carries  the 
miners  to  the  opening  of  the  mine,  which  is  to  the  left. 
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so  great  is  the  variation  and  so  potent  are  the 
winds  that  blow  from  the  south. 

These  coal  mines  present  a  very  interesting 
study  in  geology.  What  is  now  a  frozen  waste 
must,  at  some  time  in  the  world’s  history,  have 
been  a  tropical  jungle,  for  coal  is  formed  from 
rank,  luxuriant  vegetation  such  as  only  the 
tropics  produce. 

In  Spitsbergen  we  are,  of  course,  hundreds  of 
miles  north  of  the  timber  line  and  no  vegetation 
taller  than  a  few  inches  appears.  But  in  many 
places  the  most  exquisite  mosses  and  wild  flow¬ 
ers  carpet  the  valleys.  Their  delicate  colors,  in 
pinks  and  greens  and  reds  and  purples,  appear 
in  brave  contrast  to  their  bleak  surroundings. 
These  diminutive  flowers,  and  especially  the 
flowering  mosses,  are  amazing  in  their  perfec¬ 
tion  of  design.  So  complicated  are  their  geo¬ 
metrical  patterns  and  so  exquisite  their  dainty 
colorings,  that  they  do  not  seem  fragile  and  ten¬ 
der  plants,  but  artificial  flowers  fashioned  and 
painted  by  a  master  designer.  It  is  a  short, 
though  perhaps  merry,  life  these  gayly  ap¬ 
parelled  plants  enjoy.  February  and  March  are 
the  coldest  months  in  these  latitudes  and  it  is 
not  until  June  that  warm  weather  comes.  Sum¬ 
mer  arrives  with  a  rush  the  latter  part  of  that 
month  and  everything  that  inherits  life  bursts 
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into  bloom.  The  sun  is  up  for  twenty-four 
hours  circling  the  rim  of  the  earth,  very  little 
higher  at  midday  than  at  midnight.  Not  until 
the  latter  part  of  August  does  the  sun  once  more 
dip  below  the  horizon.  Gradually  from  an  al¬ 
most  momentary  disappearance  its  absence  is 
lengthened  until  on  October  19th  it  shines  for 
five  minutes  at  midday,  barely  peeping  over 
the  horizon.  Then  it  disappears  and  is  not 
seen  again  until  February  22nd. 

During  most  of  the  year  the  temperature  is 
low  and  the  freezing  processes  go  on.  The  soil 
is  perpetually  frost-bound  to  a  depth  of  eight 
hundred  feet,  and  only  in  the  midsummer  sea¬ 
son  is  the  surface  of  the  earth  free  from  frost. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  plant  life  exists  only  in  tiny 
flowers  and  mosses  and  stunted  vegetation  that 
require  only  the  shallowest  soil.  Yet  in  mid¬ 
summer  the  climate  is  surprisingly  mild,  espe¬ 
cially  within  the  protecting  walls  of  the  fjords, 
and  the  rainfall  is  negligible.  Whatever  the 
temperature,  the  climate  at  least  is  extraordi¬ 
narily  healthful  because  of  an  almost  com¬ 
plete  absence  of  bacteria  in  the  air. 

In  the  interior  of  this  vast,  ice-shackled  wil¬ 
derness  is  found  the  animal  life  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  consisting  mainly  of  fox  and  reindeer,  al¬ 
most  unmolested  by  hunters,  for  very  few  men 
penetrate  the  interior.  The  herds  of  reindeer 
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make  their  homes  in  the  protected  valleys  and 
subsist  on  mosses  and  lichens,  digging  for  them 
under  the  snow  in  winter.  These  animals  are 
not  indigenous  to  Spitsbergen,  however.  It  is 
believed  that  the  first  deer  to  exist  there  (and 
they  have  undoubtedly  been  augmented  from 
time  to  time  by  later  arrivals)  made  their  way 
in  winter  across  the  frozen  sea  from  the  Rus¬ 
sian  mainland  by  the  way  of  Nova  Zembla  to 
Franz  Josef  Land  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  away  and  then  across  the  ice  pack  to  Spits¬ 
bergen  more  than  two  hundred  miles  further  on. 
In  substantiation  of  this  theory,  deer  have  been 
captured  that  bore  distinguishing  marks,  indi¬ 
cating  that  they  have  belonged  at  one  time  to 
domesticated  herds  on  the  mainland.  In  severe 
winters  when  the  western  coast  is  blocked  by 
ice,  seal  and  walrus  and  polar  bear  are  seen. 
In  summer,  however,  they  retire  to  Hinlopen 
Strait  in  the  northeast,  which  is  rarely  free  of 
ice,  since  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  not 
so  potent  there. 

The  bird  life  in  Spitsbergen  is  extraordinarily 
abundant.  Eider  ducks,  from  which  comes  the 
down  that  is  made  into  garments  and  coverlets 
and  pillows,  exist  in  great  numbers.  Kittiwake 
and  burgomaster  gulls,  guillemots,  little  auks, 
Arctic  terns,  skuagulls,  ptarmigan  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  other  birds  fill  the  air  and  dot  the 
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waters  of  the  bays  and  swarm  about  the  small 
islands. 

Once  Spitsbergen  is  passed,  it  is  remarkable 
bow  quickly  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  has  per¬ 
sisted  for  thousands  of  miles,  is  overwhelmed 
in  the  boundless  expanse  of  the  Polar  Sea.  In 
midsummer  it  is  but  a  few  hours  steaming 
from  Virgo  Bay  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
island  to  the  pack  ice,  which  bars  all  further 
progress  north.  After  losing  sight  of  land  and 
sailing  toward  the  top  of  the  world  in  the  open 
sea,  suddenly  you  look  ahead  and  perceive  what 
appears  to  be  a  low-lying  mist.  Within  a  few 
minutes,  as  you  proceed,  this  misty  whiteness 
takes  definite  form,  and  resolves  itself  into 
great  floes  of  ice  that  cover  the  face  of  the  water 
and  stretch  to  the  Pole.  A  few  minutes  more 
and  you  are  abreast  of  it,  a  great  desolate  ex¬ 
panse,  not  in  a  solid  unbroken  field,  but  in  huge 
fragments  that  bear  the  frontal  attack  of  the 
warmer  currents  flowing  north.  It  is  beautiful 
in  its  coloring,  glistening  white  in  the  radiance 
of  the  day,  the  emerald  and  sapphire  roots  vis¬ 
ible  in  the  clear  water  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  Seals 
frisk  along  the  edge  of  the  pack,  one  moment 
bobbing  up  and  looking  curiously  at  the  strange 
monster  that  breathes  smoke  into  the  still 
Arctic  air,  and  the  next  instant  taking  sudden 
fright  and  disappearing  beneath  the  surface  of 


In  winter,  when  the  pack  ice  closes  in  on  the  western  shores  of  Spitsbergen,  seals  gather  in 
great  numbers,  and  they  are  occasionally  seen  in  summer.  Reindeer  and  white  fox,  which 
are  the  only  land  animals  found  on  the  island,  inhabit  the  valleys  of  the  interior. 


The  edge  of  the  pack  ice,  which  in  summer  recedes  to  the 
north  of  Spitsbergen,  consists  of  huge  floes  broken  up  by 
the  action  of  the  water.  Polar  bears,  which  rely  on  sea 
animals  for  their  food,  prowl  around  the  edges  of  the  ice 
pack  and  the  perpetually  frozen  harbors  of  the  Spitsbergen 
archipelago. 
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the  frigid  waters.  Mounting  the  bridge  of  the 
vessel  and  scanning  the  distance,  you  observe 
that  this  ice  is  contained  in  a  stupendous,  de¬ 
tached  field  and  that  back  of  it  stretches  a  body 
of  clear  water  dotted  with  gigantic  icebergs. 
Beyond  this  belt  of  open  water  appears  the  un¬ 
dulating  surface  of  the  heavier  ice  that  main¬ 
tains  its  solid  grip  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  in 
unbroken  splendor  to  the  Pole  itself,  its  high 
ridges  glinting  in  the  morning  sun  which  throws 
its  beams  from  behind  a  curtain  of  soft  gray 
clouds.  The  mystery  of  the  eternal  ice  inevit¬ 
ably  beckons  you.  An  almost  irresistible  desire 
seizes  you  to  penetrate  the  awful  wilderness  of 
the  Arctic  solitudes  to  see  what  lies  within  them. 

The  cruise  along  the  Spitsbergen  coast  and 
north  to  the  pack  ice  strikes  a  series  of  dramatic 
climaxes  that  are  almost  unequaled  on  earth. 
One  magnificent  spectacle  succeeds  another,  of 
stupendous  glaciers,  of  titanic  ice  walls,  of 
mighty  bergs  in  iridescent  colors,  of  rugged 
mountain  peaks  and  views  of  unspeakable  gran¬ 
deur,  yet  after  each  one  you  feel  that  the  pin¬ 
nacle  of  interest  has  been  reached  and  that 
nothing  can  equal  what  has  gone  before. 

And  over  it  all  the  tireless  sun,  never  sinking 
below  the  horizon,  casts  its  spell  and  weaves 
enchanting  pictures  in  the  gigantic  canvas  of 
the  sky.  The  nights  are  perpetual  sunrises 
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and  sunsets,  when  the  gauzy  clouds  assume 
fantastic  shapes  and  weave  exquisite  patterns 
glowing  with  crimsons  and  purples  and  violets, 
and  the  sea,  catching  the  reflection,  becomes 
like  molten  gold.  No  one  on  board  misses  the 
midnight  sun,  which  seems  in  its  sorcery  to 
create  a  new  surprise  each  night,  in  the  glory 
of  its  handiwork.  And,  screened  as  if  by  in¬ 
tent,  the  sun  oftentimes  throws  its  beams  over 
the  low-hanging  clouds,  illuminating  the  hills 
of  the  fjords  and  the  rugged  snow-capped  moun¬ 
tain  tops  in  a  clear,  vivid  radiance  like  a  gigan¬ 
tic  calcium  light,  imparting  to  the  whole  scene 
the  effect  of  a  colossal  stage  setting.  The  mists, 
which  so  often  envelop  the  tops  of  the  nearby 
glaciers,  are  tinted  pink  and  rose.  And  not  to 
be  outdone  in  the  gorgeous  range  of  color,  the 
sea  itself  contributes  to  the  glory,  for  the  edges 
of  the  fjords  and  the  irregular  shore  line  are 
green  from  glacial  water  which  forms  a  distinct 
ribbon  of  emerald  hue,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
blue  of  the  sea.  The  shores  of  the  island  are 
punctuated  by  stupendous  glaciers  at  sea  level 
presenting  imposing  faces  to  the  sea,  some¬ 
times  several  hundred  feet  high.  The  imper¬ 
ceptible  flow  of  these  mighty  rivers  of  ice  push 
their  bulk  forward  until,  with  crashes  of  thun¬ 
der,  their  surfaces  break  off  into  mighty  frag¬ 
ments  and  great  icebergs  are  born,  which  float 
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like  huge  turquoises  in  the  waters  of  the  fjords. 
And  when  you  come  to  anchor  in  the  bays  these 
sea  level  glaciers  are  easily  accessible  for  climb¬ 
ing,  a  recreation  that  will  bring  fresh  surprises 
and  delights  to  the  jaded  resident  of  countries 
in  the  south. 

Nature  has  done  her  work  on  a  heroic  canvas  in 
Spitsbergen.  She  has  painted  an  unforgettable 
picture  of  unparalleled  grandeur  and  magnifi¬ 
cence. 
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